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FOREWORD 



The theme of the 1971 Forum was “Institutional Research and Institutional Policy Formulation.” The 
papers present the views of 67 persons in 48 institutions, principally from the United States but with some 
representation from Canada and England. 

This year’s Forum focused on five major topics that lie at the heart of the nature of institutional research’s 
function on college and university campuses today. 

In reading the papers contained in this issue of the Proceedings, one becomes aware of the wide range of 
activities subsumed under the heading of institutional research. This variety seems to signify both the great 
usefulness of institutional research and its search for identity. What seems to be most pressing is the need of 
institutional research officers to find a self-understanding that can allow them to become fully involved in 
the many roles they are requested to play while at the same time maintaining their individuality and a certain 
independence. Institutional research will contribute to the quality of university life only as it operates out of 
the solid base of its own essential position in the organizations it serves. The current volume will hopefully 
develop further an understanding of what that position is at this moment in time. 



December 1971 



Clifford T. Stewart 
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PRESENT REALITY OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



Sidney Suslow 

University of California, Berkeley 



During the past few weeks I tried to decide whether a 
presidential address was an honor or an obligation, an 
opportunity or a threat, elevating or disconcerting, exciting 
or a crashing bore. After much careful thought I was able to 
determine with remarkable clarity that I didn’t know. I also 
concluded that presidential addresses once spoken are never 
read and presidential addresses once read are never remem- 
bered. Why then do I stand before you? Mere custom has not 
motivated me to assume this role today. I come with a 
message id if I can cause a few of you to bring my message 
to othe: s I will have satisfied myself Jiat my presence here 
had purpose. The message is simple: nstitutional research is 
real, institutional research has value, institutional research 
has a future. 

My message is not evangelical, its contents are less 
important for the zeal which may be implied than for the 
pragmatic information which is intended. Pragmatic, for if 
the message is not acceptable to any who are gathered here it 
certainly will have no meaning to others, but if the message is 
acceptable to some of you there is no more appropriate 
group who can deliver it to those places where it will do the 
most good. 

For most of the past decade institutional research 
suffered an identity problem of unusual persistence. From 
the first open forums at the beginning of the decade the 
meaning of institutional research appeared to be lost in a 
labyrinth of individual definitions perpetuated for individual 
needs. Its reality seemed elusive, if not cabalistic. Perhaps the 
fault lay in the fact that we spent too much time talking to 
ourselves and not enough time talking to those in higher 
education who have the greatest need for the benefits which 
may come from institutional research. 

Perhaps the fault lay in our eagerness to get on with 
the job and in our willingness to assume that any activity by 
the name of institutional research was intrinsically accept- 
able. A more plausible explanation is that an identity could 
not be discerned for no clear image had formed. With some 
astonishment one realizes that the lack of clear identity did 
not suppress the growth of institutional research. More 
incredible is the behavior of some observers of higher 
education who persist in searching for institutional research 
as though it had no existence. If the identity problem was 
due to its embryonic state during these years then we had 
better let those who have not examined the incubator for 
some time know that the ontogeny has endured, the egg has 
hatched and we are happy to announce that although we 
may have an ugly duckling we expect it will soon become a 
handsome swan. 

The reality of institutional research has been estab- 
lished, and it is necessary that it now be given healthy 
nourishment for its maturation. In the past, well intentioned 
critics have developed elaborate hypotheses for the failure of 
institutional research to a hieve a level of development which 



they consider important. Remarkably fashioned, these 
hypotheses systematically and intricately show how Astitu- 
tional research has failed to produce desirable products, 
laudable programs, useful methodologies and creditable 
goals. In large part. ,f not wholly, these writers examined 
institutional research at some time in the dista* and 

then went away to create in their imaginations tin id 

nature they either wished or expected it to be. Wi n 
tried to match their visions with reality the congrur war 

poor and they were driven by the disharmony to de unc=- 

institutional research as having little beauty and less : :ra. 

Whatever its nature, institutional research is r 
occupies a distinctive position in the hierarchy of 
education and its identity is readily discernable to all ./ho 
perceptive acuity is not obscured by conceptual screen 
Institutional research is real, but it is not sublime. It is iu 
the ultimate answer to all the ills of higher education; 
occupies no transcendental position which provides it wi: 
insights inaccessible to others; there are no occult powe 
within its purview to resolve problems by conjuration. T; 
individual institutional researcher exists as a reality also , bin, 
he is not more omniscient than the president, more con- 
cerned than the dean, more insightful than the faculty, nor, 
fortunately, more convivial than the alumni director. 

If not these things then what is the corporeal nature of 
institutional research and what gives it sustenance? Institu- 
tional research is an attitude, or, better yet, a collection of 
attitudes. Without looking for subtle or profound purposes, a 
summary statement of institutional research is that it is an 
attitude of critical appraisal of all aspects of higher educa- 
tion, which has as its primary purpose the assessment and 
evaluation of the expressed goals of the institution and the 
means used to achieve those goals, and that this assessment 
and evaluation are guided not by purposes higher than the 
goals themselves, but simply by the estimated efficiency of 
the processes and the probable utility of the results. Of 
critical importance to this statement is the separation of the 
field of institutional research from the researcher himself. He 
may think his purposes are more virtuous than his institu- 
tion’s, but this failing is undoubtedly common among other 
constituencies on campus. 

If, however, the researcher can prove that the goals of 
the institution are worthless, potentially destructive or 
merely insipid, his efforts to redesign them through the 
enterprises of his work certainly would constitute a highly 
desirable role. Generally, it has been this role upon which the 
critics have focused. They have called upon institutional 
research to remake higher education in the image they find 
most desirable. The critics do not seem to understand that 
this role cannot sustain institutional research. If this field 
were dependent upon its ability to develop new philosophies 
of education and new goals for colleges and universi ie£ it 
would have never grown to the extent that it has. B~ :h 
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practitioners and users have valued institutional research for 
its primary function; 1 , self-examination of the institution. But 
self-examination is not tantamount to creativity. The crea- 
tion of new goals and new roles for education or educational 
institutions cannot and should not come from any single 
discipline. While institutional research is sustained through its 
ordinary functions, it has, on occasion, discovered new tools 
and new relationships which have been fruitfully applied. 

Although these new tools and relationships have value 
they have not represented revolutionary concepts of univer- 
sal application and major influence. The fact that such 
concepts are rare in any discipline may be consoling to 
practitioners of institutional research, but we should be less 
concerned with the absence of this type of creativity and 
more concerned being inventive and resourceful in the 
execution of our primary function. No plan for mediocrity is 
b ing advocated here. The effectiveness of institutional 
search is related to its ingenuity more extensively than can 
) found among many other fields, for a singular reason. As 
noted earlier institutional research depends less on constella- 
tions of methodologies than other fields of research, for it is 
bounded not by method but by attitude. If we followed the 
critics lead we would have abandoned attitude in favor of 
method and sought not improvement of our institutions but 
perfection of our techniques. Institutional research need not 
abandon the latter to maintain the former role, but self- 
examination is valued more for the inner harmony it achieves 
and less for the outer beauty it may exhibit. 

It is also not necessary to abandon our critics who wish 
to pull us towards the resolution of more global problems. 
While there should be no inhibitors which prevent our 
working on global problems, there are constraints for not 
doing so very often. These constraints are partially a matter 
of resources and partially a matter of the location of the 
institutional research activity in the structure of the organiza- 
tion. But the important constraint lies in the basic nature of 
its role, self examination. Self examination is healthy, self 
examination can regenerate, but the value of institutional 
research is measured more by its introspective intentions 
than its Olympian potential. 

A catalog of possible future institutional research 
efforts would serve little purpose for this audience. The 
diversity of research and studies in this field make any 
catalog lengthy and perhaps instructive, but hardly enter- 
taining for an after dinner speech. We should be less 
concerned with a description of our tasks ahead and more 
with our good intentions. 

How can these good intentions be nurtured in the 
future? They will not be nurtured if we focus our attention 
on processes rather than goals. Program budgeting, manage- 
ment information systems, simulation models, inter- 
institutional data banks are all creditable activities, but if 
they entrap us so that we are mesmerized by the complexity 
of their structure, intimidated by the difficulties of their 
application, and overwhelmed by the specificity which they 
require, we will have failed. All around us commissions, 
assemblies and committees are telling us that higher educa- 
tion is on the threshold of profound changes. While it is not 
the role of institutional research either to stem the tide or 



ride the crest, it is also not our role to build elaborate sand 
castles with our backs to the ocean. How important will 
vastly expensive, enormously detailed space utilization 
models be if and when universities are without walls? How 
will we be served by intricate methods devised for measure- 
ment of class sizes and faculty contact hours if course 
programs are replaced with non-course programs? Will we 
have to toss out our enrollment prediction models when 
degrees are awarded more by examination and less by 
attendance? The questions are endless and the answers will 
not come easily. Although institutional research must be 
concerned with problems of adaptations of present tools and 
searches for new tools of measurement and prediction as 
these future developments unfold, it must not limit itself to 
these activities. Institutional research will remain viable in 
the future only if it retains its critical nature. Regardless of 
the extensiveness of the changes in higher education, they 
will be goal directed, albeit, toward different goals. Within its 
limited capacity and resources, institutional research will 
have failed in its function if it does not devote a significant 
proportion of its time and effort to evaluation of the 
programs which constitute the means for achieving the 
institutions’ goals. We will not remain viable if we devote all 
of our time to mastering electronic gadgetry and stockpiling 
massive amounts of data. Institutional research has a unique 
role in the future, but, it is not one of master mechanic or 
guardian of the silo. 

These thoughts on the future of institutional research, 
as well as the preceding ones on its value and reality, form an 
appropriate background for some remarks I wish to make 
with reference to a special conference on the future of 
institutional research. A few weeks ago a small group of 
researchers and administrators met at a country retreat to 
attempt to describe accurately and succinctly the future role 
and nature of institutional research. They came from various 
areas of United States and from Canada and they represented 
backgrounds and interests in several fields including, of 
course, institutional research. With the assistance of the Esso 
Education Foundation we were able to spend about three 
days at a reconstructed Shaker village, called Pleasant Hill, in 
Kentucky, in discussion of several specific questions concern- 
ing institutional research. I plan to put together a complete 
report on this special conference in the next two or three 
months, but a few remarks would be appropriate here and I 
hope, will not be redundant in the report. 

First I wish to express, once again, my sincere 
appreciation for the many thoughtful letters 1 received last 
year from the membership in answer to my question of what 
lay ahead for institutional research. The provocative replies I 
received were invaluable in helping to establish the main 
themes for the special conference. Although there were some 
notes of pessimism the overwhelming majority of the 
respondents viewed the future of institutional research as 
positive but requiring either reconfirmation of certain early 
practices or the inclusion of new ones or both. While there 
was some disagreement as to what would constitute a vital 
activity, there was uniform opinion that the field and the 
Association for Institutional Research had an important part 
to play in higher education. 
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Second I wish to note a personal revelation which I had 
not anticipated at the special conference. This revelation 
occurred when I discovered that participants who were 
administrators and researchers and whose enterprises were in 
fields other than institutional research but who were sym- 
pathetic to its uses and needs, were completely in accord in 

their acknowledgement that they gained much understanding 
and became even more sympathetic to the role of institu- 
tional research. The revelation to me was that we practic- 
tioners have not done enough to educate higher education 
about the value of institutional research. Now this discovery 
may seem insignificant, but the participants were sincere in 
their remarks, and they exhibited apparent enthusiasm with 
regard to the potential of the institutional research function, 
both currently and in the future. These reactions force me to 
conclude that despite our past and promised growth, we 
must find the instruments for greater dissemination of the 
purposes and value of institutional research. Such dissemina- 
tion should be designed not to promote our welfare, but 
rather to benefit higher education through th^se activities 
appropriate to our role. The problem for/ the special 
conference was quite clear. It was to reexamin^ the role and 
nature of institutional research in higher education, to 
reevaluate and redefine the objectives of the Association, and 
to propose guidelines for the stimulation and development of 
the practice of inst'cutional research in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Specifically, the conference had as its objective the 
publication of a statement of proposals 1) for the establish- 
ment of precise conceptual boundaries of the definition of 
ibstitutio: .1 research, 2) for the description of the natural set 
of tasks assignable to institutional research consistent with its 
definition, 3) for the exploration of new or reemphasized 
tasks which heretofore have not existed or been prominent in 
this field of higher education, 4) for the improvement of the 
effectiveness of the institutional research efforts in the 
colleges and universities, and 5) for change in the role of the 
Association to improve its service function to institutional 
research and to higher education in general. 

To find answers to the problems and to work toward 
this objective, the participants were divided into small groups 
and each group was asked to consider several questions. 
Additionally, the groups assembled at various points during 
the conference to review and rework each other's responses. 
The questions were grouped under the general headings of 
what should institutional research be, what should it do, and 
how can it be more effective. 

There was nothing extraordinary about the questions, 



for they dealt with the same topics which have bothered all 
of us for some time. The uniqueness of the conference, I 

think, was that it was designed to provide constructive and 
positive answers to dispel, or at least diminish, the perpetual 
vacillation which has existed with reference to these ques- 
tions. Despite the diversity of the backgrounds of the 
Pleasant Hill participants and despite the expected and 
healthy lack of complete consensus on some issues, there was 
remarkable accord that institutional research should play an 
active role in sustaining the vitality of higher education insti- 
tutions and that the Association can promote and support 
these activities throu h its open forums and other programs. 

I hope your forbearance is sufficient to allow me to 
end these remarks with some personal observations. If my 
previous comments have seemed to some of you too 
sanguine, I ask fo: your indulgence, but I do not apologize. If 
for others I have overbalanced the message with unnecessary 
skepticism, I can only offer you the fact that my nature has a 
somewhat unholy mixture of demoniac enthusiasm and 
compulsive cynicism. 

From its inception, institutional research has been 
praised and condemned with equal fer r or. Its present and 
future roles have been seen by many as encompassing a wide 
range of activities, and, in many instances, a commanding 
leadership. Others have regarded it as useful but tiresome 
busy-work. I think the role of institutional research is clear 
enough to those who are neither inspired by megalomanic 
expectations nor depressed by melancholic concerns. The 
problems of higher education were not devised to create and 
enhance the glory of institutional research and the intense, 
multifarious needs of higher education will not disappear 
with the demise of institutional research. 

As a field of higher education, institutional research 
will be fruitful and gather strength if the individual re- 
searcher neither allows himself to be intimidated by those 
who wish to save our institutions through pervasive manage- 
ment untempered by social conscience nor permits himself to 
ignore the value to be derived from management tools when 
aptly applied. As an Association our growth and effectiveness 
will not be sustained if we are cautious in our search for new 
and useful programs, inept in our ability to attract new 
sources of income, parsimonious in our spending, and 
indifferent in our membership recruitment. 

If we are pretentious in our pride for our achievements 
to date, then let us simply accept it; if we are satisfied to rest 
with this achievement then we are foolish, and, if we cannot 
accelerate and enlarge on our achievements then, I, for one, 
will be damned disappointed. 
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AL the students in the forty-four British universities 
would . 0 into about eight of the largest American car .ises. 
My ow university ha: only three thousand students and is 
only se r en years old. I am conscious, therefore, that you 
should :>e far more experienced than I. However, you have no 
doubt decided that there is value in seeing things from the 
viewpoint of the mouse as well as from that of the elephant, 
so the mouse will do his best to oblige. 

Let me first explain that the Vice-Chancellor of a 
British university is defined to be both the senior academic 
and the senior administrative officer, the superior posts of 
Pro-Chancellor and Chancellor being honorific. The Vice- 
Chance lor is usually an academic— in my case, a Professor of 
Economics— and some show no great . '•est in the adminis- 
trative aspects of their duties, leavh d to the next senior 
officer, called the Registrar or Secretary. There are also a few 
who, having been trained as administrators, find it hard to 
get on the same wavelength as the academics, it being well 
known to all true scholars that administration is a low form 
of activity. So the interaction which should exist within the 
luncfcions of the Vice-Chancellor is not always there. How- 
ever, in principle at least, the system recognizes that there 
ought to be an interaction; and it is this interaction which 
provides the subject of my address. 

I begin with some bald assertions of the obvious: 

(a) That the functions of a university can be defined 
(I use the term ‘university’ to cover ‘college’ also): 

(b) That, since the means of attaining these functions 
are limited, it is to the advantage of the university 
to use them efficiently: 

(c) That the management information system must 
therefore be such as will enable judgements of 
efficiency to be made: 

(d) That if some staff or students do not agree with 
the defined objects of the university, they will be 
found to disagree with certain measures to achieve 
efficiency, because they will be trying to impose 
on the university different objects or a different 
order of priority. 

However, the obvious is not always perceived. The 
functions of a university are usually defined incorrectly. The 
need for management information has been perceived in 
Britain only in the last few years. The use made of it is 
frequently slipshod and inadequate; and that, I suspect, is 
true here also. The conflicts of aim among faculty and 
students have not been clearly analysed or faced. Considering 
that we seek to teach others about scientific method, the 
primacy of truth and the power of the arts of management, 
our efficiency in dealing with our own affairs has been 
deplorably low. 

Let me first take the objects of a university. It is too 
simple to define these as teaching and research. ‘Teaching’ 
subdivides not only into undergraduate and graduate work, 



but (more significantly) into factual instruction or training, 
and education taken in a larger sense as the development of 
critical and logical faculties and the enlargement of cultural 
understanding. If we think of ‘research’ as primari! the 
discovery of new knowledge— the typical activity of the 
scientist— then we must add two related but difi :ent 
activities. One is the activity of adding to the richness of our 
culture by new creation— the work, for instance, of the writer 
or artist, which should surely have an honoured place in a 
university. The other is best called ‘scholarship’, that is to say 
the rediscovery and reinterpretation to a new generation of 
the greatness of the human heritage. A man who makes no 
original discoveries, but who simply becomes profoundly 
learned on the works of Shakespeare, has a most important 
function in keeping alive a memory of greatness which would 
otherwise tend to fade. Finally, in addition to training and 
education, research, creation and scholarship, a university has 
a vital function in maintaining a store of culture, for 
instance, in its library. It is a very important part of the 
nation’s memory; and it may store much material which is 
totally ignored by scholars in the present generation, but will 
be of value to those who flourish a hundred years from now. 

In the variety of a nation’s higher education, the six 
functions I have mentioned exist in all sorts of proportions 
and combinations. Institutions seldom, I suspect, think very 
clearly about what the proportions should be; they emerge as 
a kind of life-style, with the distribution of effort at 
Swarthmore different from that at Berkeley, and different 
again from that at Oxford or Middlesbrough Polytechnic or 
Clacton College of Education. But, at a particular moment, it 
should be possible to define what an institution is trying to 
do. At Lancaster, this would be in terms of a particular 
course structure considered relevant to the educational needs 
of the country. This in turn implies a distribution between 
training and education, research and scholarship, an emerging 
set of ideas about the encouragement of creative work, and a 
policy decision to build up a major library so as to lessen our 
dependence on more distant collections. Naturally, we do 
not have enough money to do what we want. What 
management information do we have at our disposal to help 
us to make the best of what we get? 

Until recently we have had very little, except the 
crudest of comparisons between the unstandardized financial 
accounts of different universities and some very doubtful 
calculations of staff-student ratios. In the last five years, 
however, the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
has tried to fill the gap. We began with inter-university studies 
of the use of certain kinds of buildings— for instance, 
chemistry laboratories, engineering laboratories, ‘non- 
specialized teaching accommodation’, halls of residence, and 
refectories. These revealed a great variety of intensity of use 
and some remarkably low utilization rates (largely un- 
suspected by the universities concerned). We were then able 
to suggest, in a number of instances, reasonable norms of use 
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at which universities might aim. 

far we were following the example of the University 
of Ca 1 ' ornia, though, not having to please Governor Reagan, 
our nc ms were less severe. We then embarked on a study of 
the e ist functions for particular subject areas in the 
univers ities. In explanation of this, it should be said that 
much of the diversity of British higher education arises 
between the autonomous Chartered universities and the 
other state colleges. The universities differ greatly in the 
subjects they offer, but particular subject-departments have a 
strong family resemblance over the whole university system, 
and most salaries are related to national scales. It therefore 
makes sense to deduce from a cross-section study of costs in 
relation to student numbers in different universities what 
might be the behavior of costs in a subject-department in a 
parti lar university as that department grows. 

The results obtained were interesting. They show a 
fairly regular pattern of sharply declining total cost per 
student up to a size of about 120 full-time-equivalent 
students (i.e. counting students who audit single courses at 
the appropriate fraction. It should be explained that costs 
nclude an appropriate fraction of the cost of central services, 
out not student maintenance). Beyond that size the evidence 
terratively suggests a continued slow decline for certain 
non-science departments (up to the largest observed size); 
but, surprisingly, in the science departments— where one 
might expect important economies of scale in the use of 
expensive facilities— the decline is not apparent, and there is 
some evidence of a rise. This may be a consequence of a 
change in the nature of research as a science department 
grows, though the most obvious discontinuities can be 
eliminated by studying separately, departments with an 
interest in expensive specialities such as nuclear physics or 
space research. 

The most important result, however, is that a consider- 
able proportion of departments in British universities are too 
small and suffer in consequence from high costs. (For 
instance, all but one of the Russian departments operate on 
the high-cost part of the curve.) This is a consequence cf an 
excessive enth_siasm for diversification in institutions whose 
total size remains small; and, since there is no necessity for a 
university to do everything, it points the way to an 
opportunity for a substantial increase in efficiency. For 
instance, my university is about to increase in size by over 
80%, but with only one new department. 

Some preliminary work has been done on other cost 
areas, for instance, on the determinants of administrative and 
library costs, but more work is needed. The next major area 
of study related to the use of staff time, which needs to be 
known if an ^dv-nt allocation of staff to particular 
activities is to . < n uae. A sample survey was conducted by 
asking members of staff to keep a diary allocating each 
half-hour of the day to undergraduate teaching, graduate 
course-work, graduate research, personal research, ‘unallo- 
cable internal time’, external professional work, and private 
non-professional activity such as going to sleep. (‘Unallocable 
internal time’ includes activities like general background 
reading, which may contribute to both teaching and re- 
search.) The diary was kept for three weeks— in normal 
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term-time, during examinations, and during the students’ 
vacations— and each respondent was asked to reveal the 
length of his personal holidays so that the average allocation 
of time over the year could be calculated. One immediate 
result is to reveal that, though graduate students in some 
subjects certainly cost more than undergraduates, they take 
little more staff time, and, in consequence, many universities 
have been misallocating staff between undergraduate and 
graduate work. The main analysis of the results is currently 
being made. 

These studies of all universities must of course be 
backed up by appropriate study in individual institutions. 
British universities are financed over five-year periods, and 
two key points in financial planning are therefore the 
submission of the quinquennial plan and the revision of the 
university’s operating plan when the actual allocation of 
money is made. In my university we have a research unit 
under the department of Operational Research which is 
charged with developing models of the university’s opera- 
tions so that the implications of alternative policies can be 
established speedily. Even in quite a small place such models 
can be very complex, because a student majoring in subject A 
has a wide choice of other subjects which he can take as well, 
and one must assume it possible that the exercise of this 
choice will alter if new options are added to the curriculum. 
In fact, so far as possible, we prefer to use staff numbers as 
the primary planning variable (from which costs are de- 
duced), leaving student loads to be adjusted to staff numbers 
through admissions policy. (It must be remembered that in 
Britain no student has an automatic assurance of a university 
place.) 

By using the national and local data to the full, one can 
get considerable increases in efficiency. As an example, my 
university, with no discernible drop in standards, currently 
has nearly 20% more undergraduates and twice as many 
graduate students as the number for which its grant was 
intended four years ago. But overall planning needs the 
support of internal self-discipline. Here we find that the best 
method is to give each department and section a global 
financial allocation and to leave them a great deal of freedom 
in deciding how to spend it. Thus the distribution of 
expenditure between secretaries, technicians, office expenses, 
laboratory supplies, travel, visiting lecturers, etc. becomes a 
decentralized decision; and we are now about to allow some 
switching between these heads and faculty salaries. This 
means that faculty members no longer have an incentive to 
maximize their claims on a whole lot of separate funds 
(which was the system in other universities I have known); 
they are given the opportunity to act like prudent house- 
wives with their own money. The result is that nearly all 
departments fail to spend the sum available, and in normal 
circumstances we allow the surplus to be carried forward to 
the next year so that the advantage of economy is not lost. 
Occasionally, of course, things go wrong; and we keep a 
roving internal auditor to make investigations at points where 
inefficienty is suspected. 

Another area appropriate for studies of efficiency is 
the conduct of building programmes. These, in Britain, are 
tightly controlled, and we probably underspend on the 
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quality of finishes, losing in long-run maintenance costs (even 
on a discounted basis) more than we gain in initial economy. 
Almost all projects involve some government finance, if only 
for professional fees and furniture, and the control of 
standards affects all buildings to which the government 
contributes in any way. Therefore the individual institution 
can usually blame higher authority for the faults of its 
building programme. However, we compound these faults by 
errors of our own, usually due to an attempt to plan 
buildings in accordance with precise specifications imposed 
by faculty. It is very hard for a lay administrator (or even an 
ex-academic from another discipline) to tell a professor of 
biology that he really does not need eight thermostatically 
controlled fish tanks (and his successor will be asking for 
more money to clear them out of the way), or to convince a 
professor of history that his supposed need for elaborate 
projection facilities in a lecture theatre will arise much less 
often than he thinks, and could in any case be provided five 
minutes away. But I am convinced that time spent defining 
the real essentials of a building and eliminating the special 
requirements and services which are not really essential (or 
could be provided in other ways) can lead to major 
economies. This is particularly so if, having defined the 
essentials, one can tell the architect to use his ingenuity in 
providing them at a defined low price. In Britain, architects 
whose buildings are always more expensive than you expect 
grow on every tree, while those who can really design to a 
price and hold the contractor to it are rare and splended 
beings— and, to deal with an obvious point, there is no reason 
for cheapness to be associated with ugliness. My university 
was the pioneer in Britain in the design of student residence 
at a cost almost 40% below the previously accepted 
norm— and in a form which offers social advantages and 
shows no decline in room size or standard of amenities. (Our 
success in this matter did not endear us to other universities, 
since it disproved their assertion that ‘it can’t be done’). We 
have now gone on to the design of an engineering building at 
least 20% cheaper than most, but (in my view) better. For 
the essential need in an engineering building is a good factory 
floor, and universities have been paying more for a ‘factory’ 
than any industrialist would tolerate. If we had learnt more 
quickly, I am convinced that we could have built our pure 
science buildings with similar savings and with improvements 
of quality. 

But, as you all know, running a university is not like 
running a business; and presidents who act like business 
tycoons come to grief. The trouble is that a university is an 
intellectual community of highly articulate people, each of 
whom thinks himself well able to solve not only the 
problems of his own discipline but any problems of 
economics or business which may come his way. Further- 
more, it is almost impossible to devise a means of arriving at 
a rational academic policy; what passes for long-range 
planning in British universities is a state of uneasy equilib- 
rium between departmental war-lords. I would not, however, 
advocate exchanging this situation for one of dictation by a 
powerful president, even though that might provide some 
intellectual consistency in educational policy. Let me, 
therefore, try to analyse what the problem is. 



A university or college not only has several different 
(though related) objects; it pursues these objects in the 
context of many different disciplines which are profes- 
sionally distinct, even though they may sometimes interact. 
In industrial terms it is a producer of perhaps hundreds of 
distinguishable ‘products’— first degree courses in astronomy, 
graduate courses in Japanese, research in hydrology, scholar- 
ship in Coptic, and so on. An industrialist would, if he found 
himself the owner of so diverse an enterprise, impose a policy 
on it which his line managers would be required to follow. So 
far as the teaching duties of a university are concerned, some 
degree of imposed consistency is possible without adverse 
results. But as soon as one enters the areas of research and 
scholarship, which are essential to the quality of teaching, it 
is necessary to give the individual faculty member consider- 
able freedom to do his own thing; dictated research will lack 
the essential touch of creativity. Of course the freedom can 
never be absolute, because the needs of members of faculty 
conflict. But the problem is first to give as much freedom as 
possible within the strictly essential constraints, and only as a 
secondary objective to try to give to the whole programme 
some tidiness and consistency. 

The constitutions of universities do not always reflect 
the realities of the situation. Substantial powers often rest 
with councils, which correspond to your boards of trustees; 
and, though I think it is certainly necessary for the voice of 
the general community to have its influence on policy, the 
lay members of a council are commonly little suited to the 
making of detailed decisions which have academic implica- 
tions. If they have sense, they do not try, but devolve the 
powers back on to the academic community. In my 
university, there are three main systems of democratic 
participation: the Boards of Studies, to which all members of 
faculty belong: the Syndicates of Colleges, again including all 
members of faculty but also some students: and the Junior 
Common Rooms of colleges, to which all students belong. 
All these bodies elect members of the Senate, which is the 
real government of the university in all essential matters and 
which also contains the head (not necessarily a full professor) 
of each department. Senate is therefore an assembly of senior 
and junior faculty members and students serviced by a 
number of quite small sub-committees, of which the most 
influential is the Development Committee. Although the 
powers of appointment and financial control belong to 
Council, Senate in fact makes all faculty appointments under 
delegated powers (and in turn delegates the power, normally 
to committees of three), and it decides all questions 
concerned with the allocation of the academic budget (that is 
to say, the total income of the university less the cost of 
heating, maintenance and other physical services). 

Our Senate is the physical embodiment of the real 
problem, namely, that there are a lot of different interests 
which need to be considered— and you will note that the 
consumer interest of students is well represented. You will 
probably think also that this physical representation is only 
possible because we are a very small university. This is not 
quite true. The number of interests, e.g. separate disciplines, 
will not grow in proportion to student numbers, and the 
same form of organization could probably work quite well 
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up to about 10,000 students (especially as social life is 
centered on colleges of quite small size, about 500). As 
Senate becomes bigger it will necessarily come more into the 
hands of its committees, but it could, I think, continue to 
exercise real power over the matters of importance. But I 
confes^ -that I would not like to have to devise a constitution 
which would preserve freedom and a healthy interaction of 
interests in a university of 30,000. Such an institution, I 
think, would tend to fall apart into separate subject empires, 
or it could be planned as three or four decentralized units, or 
it could become an open or concealed dictatorship. But this 
is surmise, and many of you will be able to tell me how to 
run a jumbo university. 

In the Senate, the head of the Chemistry department 
may be heard uttering loud sounds of battle because he 
thinks that other scientists are getting resources which ought 
to be his; but there is no real disagreement among the 
scientists about the objects, both in teaching and research, 
which they ought to be pursuing. The situation is more 
difficult (or, if you like, more interesting) if the objects of 
the whole activity are open to dispute. I sense some fear here 
that the interest of the individual member of faculty in his 
professional advancement, which depends on research and on 
prestigious graduate work, conflicts with the interest of the 
institution in good undergraduate teaching. This is much less 
true with us, though it is occasionally relevant, especially if 
staff have come to suppose that Britain always copies the 
United States. Somehow we have so far managed to maintain 
a climate of opinion which places great importance on 
undergraduate teaching; full professors often consider it to 
be their duty to teach first year students, and excellence of 
teaching is certainly a factor in promotion. I am not 
therefore conscious of any great divergence of view among 
faculty, or between faculty and students, on the relative 
importance of reserach and teaching. 

But there are differences, and I will illustrate them 
from two areas. The first relates to the balance of vocational 
and non-vocational studies. Historically, universities began as 
vocational or professional training schools; but now we 
undertake the general education of many students who have 
not the slightest idea what they want to do afterwards. Most 
of us who come from general institutions (as opposed to 
specifically professional colleges) probably want to keep the 
vocational and non-vocational elements in a reasonable 
balance. But what balance? The point is nicely illustrated by 
an attempt of my Development Committee ten days ago to 
introduce as management information, relevant to the 
determination of the balance of activities for the next five 
years, the percentage of unemployed graduates from each 
discipline. A large number, perhaps a majority, of faculty 
regarded it as totally improper to introduce this information 
into the discussions at all. (It was equally unpopular with 
students). This is an example of the point I raised at the 
beginning; one group thinks that graduate unemployment is 
relevant, while another would rest policy entirely on student 
demand (whether or not is it well-informed). The two sides 
are not prepared to argue from the same facts. 

The second example relates to the influence of 
university teaching and research on society. A considerable 



number of the more politically conscious students, and a 
significant minority of staff, regard anything which can be 
considered a support to the established social and economic 
order as wrong. The activities of a business school, for 
instance, are totally wrong, even though a socialist or a 
communist state would still need efficient business methods; 
for the proper aim at this present time is to bring down the 
established order in ruins, and nothing which helps it to 
survive can possibly be right. Those who hold this view, 
therefore, would base academic planning neither on student 
demand (for there is certainly a demand for business courses) 
nor on the stated needs of society, but on making universities 
subservient to a political theory. Of course, some of the 
young have always felt this way; but it has been a long time, 
I suspect, both in your country and in mine, since those few 
who actively desire to destroy the social order have been 
joined by so overwhelming a silent majority of those who 
will not lift a finger to defend it. Now I (being an 
old-fashioned liberal) naturally regard a university as a place 
which should welcome in its student body conservatives, 
liberals, communists and anarchists, and whose academic 
policy should on no account be shaped for political ends. 
Some of those whose views I have described would attack 
any measures to make the university more efficient on the 
grounds that it is itself an essential part of the order they 
wish to destroy. Others, though recognizing that the univer- 
sity may have a value as an independent critic of the social 
order, are suspicious of the methods used to attain effici- 
ency, because those methods are also used by business. 
Efficiency itself suffers from guilt by association with the 
profit motive. You will see again how difficult it is to find a 
common ground of argument. 

My choice of examples must not lead you to suppose 
that the British university system is about to collapse or be 
perverted. On the contrary, it is, by international standards, 
stable and peaceful, and its traditions are much too strong to 
suffer serious damage from the attacks of its enemies. The 
point I want to make is that the nature of the free search for 
knowledge implies a form of organization in which a great 
many people have a voice and an influence, and that the 
administrator must expect that lack of unanimity about the 
objectives of the enterprise will interfere with his efforts to 
achieve a tidy and efficient policy. The forms of management 
information, a few of which I have discussed in the British 
context earlier in this paper, will be criticized, and some 
rejected as irrelevant. Perhaps we ourselves will be thought 
irrelevant too. 

I suppose it all makes life more interesting. A much 
respected British Vice-Chancellor, shortly after making up his 
office, went to call on a crusty and eccentric old member of 
his faculty who had ignored a summons to come to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s office. “So you are the new Vice- 
Chancellor!,” said the old man. “I heard they’d been getting 
one of those. Now I want to begin by making it quite clear 
that I regard the Vice-Chancellor as an unnecessary fifth 
wheel on the academic coach.” In the spirit of this 
observation, may I offer fraternal greetings from Britain to 
the Fifth Wheels of North America? 
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THE ANONYMOUS LEADERS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
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This is a sobering paper in which I may alienate some 
of you. But after sitting in on the Association sessions 
yesterday, I think my concerns are well founded. If the 
conditions I describe are not already present, the aspirations 
of many of our members will lead to them. 

The current concern over the governance and policy 
control of higher institutions grows out of the frustrations of 
many constituencies. Frustrated in getting their perceived 
needs met, students and faculty demand from presidents and 
boards a greater share of the policy-making power. Uneasy 
and unhappy about costs and disruptions, the public and 
legislature demand that the boards of trustees and top 
administrators bring law and order to the campus. Paralleling 
their concern for peacefulness at almost any price is the clear 
warning that presidents and boards had better be accountable 
for the quality, kind, and cost of educational programs being 
offered to the undergraduate students. 

In every case the assumption is made that the top 
administrators, especially the president and the governing 
board, have the power, the authority and the means at their 
disposal to command policy and achieve the desirable ends. 
One can understand the frustration of the faculties with what 
has happened, for no matter how much decision control they 
obtain for their committees and senates, they never seem to 
obtain enough to control policy, so they fight “the adminis- 
tration” for more. Students, who are now supposed to be 
wiser than their professors, have not appeared so in their 
struggle for their share of power. They sat in and demon- 
strated against the president’s office, disrupted board meet- 
ings and generally made themselves known to those who 
ostensibly had power to give. They too remain frustrated. 
Both faculty and students believe that the president and the 
board have a surfeit of power to share. They claim that the 
leaders’ cup of power runneth over into arbitrariness and 
tyranny— and they cry, “Share and become democratic. L.et 
students and faculty sit on boards, policy councils and the 
secret sessions where the real decisions are made.” 

The general public and, for that matter, the political 
policy makers are as misled as the faculty and students in 
thinking that omnipotent leadership for a public higher 
institution rests with the president and the governing board. I 
say misled, because the people who make the most important 
decisions on the way to educational policy, and those who 
finally steer the direction of curricular change, accommodate 
institutions to new student demands and determine the 
efficiency factors in administration are not, necessarily, the 
president and board. Nor are they the students and faculty. 

Much of the most significant leadership for public 
higher education today is anonymous. Few realize the extent 
to which unknowns, both within the institution and outside 
it, really control educational policy. Furthermore, those in 
internal positions are becoming just as powerful in the 
nonpublic institutions as in the public ones. Beyond that, 



most nonpublics will be as subject to new external leadership 
as the public ones, as the states meet the importunings of 
private institutions by providing them with tax dollars for 
operations. 

Internally, the persons most responsible for the new 
leadership in both public and nonpublic higher institutions 
are those engaged in institutional research and analytical 
studies, and those who make and manage the budgets. The 
public rarely, if ever, hears of these people, and the faculty 
and students are only vaguely aware of their existence, 
knowing little of what they do. 

Bureaus of research and analysis are new to the internal 
structure of colleges; the business office is long-established. 
The business manager, under a variety of different titles 
depending on the size and type of institution, has always 
exercised far more influence on the budget askings and on 
the internal fund allocations than commonly supposed. Even 
when faculties and, now, students determine that a new 
program or a major change in curriculum is necessary, it is 
the money manager who assesses the financial means for its 
funding. 

To effect new ideas normally requires new money or a 
reallocation of existing funds. The alternatives which the 
formal policy makers will have before them will be those 
which the business manager suggests after juggling (some- 
times by such sophisticated means as simulation models and 
computers) his many variables. The variables include, among 
others: sources of income, the conditions under which such 
funds may be expended, the commitments previously made 
orally and in writing to outside contractors as well as deans 
and department heads, the rules and attitudes of the funding 
sources (budget agencies, donors, foundations) toward the 
particular changes proposed, and all of tho rules and 
regulations which have been established by outside agencies 
and inside councils and senates. Because his office is the sole 
interpreter of most, if not all the constricting documents 
establishing operating parameters, whatever the money man- 
ager decides can and cannot be done is quite likely to prevail 
with the president and internal committees, to say nothing of 
the board. Usually only persons who have worked closely 
with the policy makers In the business and budget offices 
know the exient of their discretionary power, and the 
general deference paid by the president and board to their 
counsel. 

Significantly, the AAUP has just now discovered that 
the business office has a policy role, although it has had 
Committee T for internal governance working for many 
years. The Association wants faculty to have more contact 
and influence on budgets and internal fund allocations. The 
members believe business and money managers must have 
much power because they have not located significant 
amounts of it in other councils or offices of institutional 
governance. When and if they get involved in financial affairs, 
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they will finally know what real power is exercised by fund 
control. But at the moment the people holding the lid on the 
money pot are anonymous. 

The bureau of research and analytical studies has a 
similar impact since it, too, controls information and 
interprets data and documents which lie outside the ken of 
most, if not all other persons in the institution. Up to this 
time, the researchers have had almost a free hand to collect 
the kinds and types of data which they think are useful, and 
to engage in research which they believe to be important. 
Their findings are interpreted according to their personal 
biases and assumptions and are released in whole or in 
fragments, as they see fit, to as large or as narrow an audience 
as they deem appropriate. What is researched and how it is 
analyzed in terms of the objectives to be sought is deter- 
mined by the researchers, not usually by the p icy-making 
bodies of the university. It is true that occasionally a vice 
president or the president asks for a particular study to be 
done because of some current crisis. This directed research 
often infringes on the free research which characterizes 
bureau activity. Even for such studies, unless the requesting 
party takes a working part in its design and analyses, the 
researchers may continue to assert their freedom to collect 
and analyze data and information which they deem import- 
ant (as against a policy maker’s perceptions). Normally they 
may also write up the directed research and provide the 
alternative courses of policy action which they deem logical 
or desirable from their frame of reference. 

Neither to the money managers nor to the institutional 
researchers do I impute bad or malicious motives. Indeed 
they provide to the policy-making structure a major source 
of expert and often pertinent information which would not 
otherwise be available. They do as fine a job as their talents 
and professional competence will allow. No, it is not 
criticism of these people which I have in mind. Rather, I 
attempt to reveal the limitations within which the visible and 
legally responsible policy makers reach decisions. Many 
decisions are made for them by these staff members. 
Decisions of long-range importance are often circumscribed 
by the kinds of information furnished as well as the form in 
which it is presented. The researcher’s argumentation, his 
alternatives, his underlying assumptions, his selection of data 
and also what he does not reveal, may be far more 
determinative of final policy than ail the hours of all the 
faculty members, students, and administrators spent in 
policy council deliberations. 

The business manager and the institutional researcher 
need to be closely associated with the decision makers. They 
also need to be told, and not to generate for themselves, the 
goals of the institution, the operating objectives, and the 
broad assumptions and values basic to their achievement. 
These staff personnel also should be governed more closely in 
establishing information systems and have far more input 
from policy makers in the interpretation and analyses of data 
and information. Only then will those with authority give as 
much direction to the institution as do business and research 
staff members. 

Two other internal officers also may have extra- 
ordinary influence on policy without being fully directed 



toward the long-range planning goals of the institution. I 
mention them without dwelling on detail. They are the 
admissions officer, who finally determines which students, 
with which capabilities and from which socio-economic 
backgrounds enter the college or university. The other 
professional is the student financial aids officer, who has had 
substantially larger and larger sums to distribute to prospec- 
tive and enrolled students. Among other factors, his percep- 
tion of financial need, college objectives, scholarship records, 
ethnic minorities, and the straight vs. the youth culture has 
significant bearing on the kinds of students the faculty will 
find in their classrooms. 

Again we find professional people doing the job for 
which they were trained. But again, we need to be aware of 
the impact of decisions by these anonymous officers who are 
subjected to little real supervision. What they do has 
significant implications for the ability of the educational part 
of the college or university to carry out its tasks. Both 
faculty and administrative policy makers should be fully 
involved in establishing the guidelines for final decisions by 
these officials. 

From these observations I conclude that certain of- 
ficers, who are virtually unknown both within and without 
the institution, may be setting directions and making more 
important policy for the long-range welfare of the institution 
than do the formal policy councils and chief administrators. 
The lacking elements in most institutions which, if present, 
would bring unity and coordination to the present desperate 
efforts of subalterns are: a long- and intermediate-range plan 
for the institution, setting forth its goals and assumptions, 
operational objectives, and guidelines for achievement; one 
or more high administrative officers charged solely with the 
task of planning and coordinating the implementation of the 
plans; and an advisory-working task force which has the 
ongoing responsibility of keeping the plans and their imple- 
mentation under constant surveillance. I agree with Earl C. 
Bolton and Fredric Genck, who in a recent article presented 
the view that universities and colleges need larger and more 
competent administrative staffs at high levels for academic 
affairs and for planning . 1 

Within the institution we can solve the problems arising 
from anonymous leadership. But outside the institution, the 
faceless ones are likely to be strengthened and to become a 
greater force for control of educational policy than they are 
today. Who are these external people and what do they do? 

The first of these outsiders exercises control not only 
over the educational program within the institution, but also 
heavily influences organization and administration. These are 
the accrediting agencies and their troops of invisible profes- 
sionals who do the reviewing and recommending. The 
purposes of accreditation initially arose from concern about 
“diploma mills” and for need to facilitate the transfer of 
students among institutions. In addition, today the organiza- 
tions say they: promote high standards, protect the society 
from incompetent professional practitioners, encourage self- 
evaluation and experimentation, and protect the institutions 
from undue political interference and the society from 
educational frauds. 

Accrediting agencies fall into two principal types; those 



which accredit a whole institution, and those which accredit 
only a particular professional program. All are voluntary 
associations with the six regional ones formed and controlled 
by the institutions themselves. While these six have great 
influence, they are at least subject to the will of the 
conference of institutions which they accredit. On the other 
hand, there are now over forty professional associations 
which assert rights to accredit programs within the institu- 
tion. These associations consist of practitioners in the field 
and the professors in the universities who prepare the 
practitioners. The institutions have little or no control over 
such associations. They are dominated in numbers by the 
field professionals, but seem to act as an internal self-interest 
group for the professional school or department. The 
university is especially vulnerable to the demands of the 
ever-increasing number of professional accrediting associa- 
tions, and may be subject to the standards of twenty or more 
of them. Each requires the university to conform to higher 
and more elaborate standards of education, including certain 
minimums for student-faculty ratios, library resources and 
physical space. Each also demands particular organizational 
and administrative arrangements, ranging from the title of 
the head of the faculty group to whether it will be a 
department or school with independence from the regular 
governing machinery of the university. After a dozen or more 
of these associations establish their requirements, the latitude 
left to the administrators and the governing board is not very 
great. Whose leadership prevails? Who makes the decisions? 

At one time, lack of accreditation meant only that the 
student pursuing the program would be heavily penalized in 
transferring to another institution; today it has far more 
drastic implications. Federal categorical grants for the various 
professions, student assistance grants and scholarships, and 
state and federal aid to institutions are, with rare exceptions, 
limited to institutions and to programs which are accredited. 

A few state systems of institutions have become so 
concerned over their helplessness in the face of accrediting 
societies that some states have seriously considered the 
alternative of establishing a single state accrediting agency 
and freeing their institutions from all other accrediting 
bodies. To achieve that same end, certain federal agency 
heads are recommending that a federal accrediting commis- 
sion be established. 2 Certainly better coordination among 
the associations is needed, but that will only be a partial 
solution to the institution. Whatever the accrediting agency, 
or however the number may increase or diminish, the college 
or university will continue to be subjected to standards set 
outside the institution by persons who may or may not be 
conversant with its goals, purposes, and mode of life. This 
faceless leadership seems destined to continue and will 
become more powerful before it becomes less. 

A second outside force has had mixed effects upon 
institutions of higher education, depending on the institu- 
tion’s type and the degree of commitment to graduate 
education and research. I refer here to the federal presence, 
which for higher institutions has many faces, many moods 
and many different (and often conflicting) objectives in 
mind. The difference between federal anonymous leadership 
and that which follows (in the discussion of the state 
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agencies) is that the institution could avoid federal interven- 
tion if it chose to refuse all federal grants or contracts. 
Submission to the controls and strong influences of the 
federal government is voluntary. Theoretically, that is. In 
reality, federal flowers and candy have induced or seduced 
every level of government, much of industry and commerce, 
and all kinds of private agencies. Higher institutions have 
been equally vulnerable to federal financial enticements. 

The federal interests in higher education are highly 
specialized ones, with their own priorities. Recently a scholar 
wrote, “Individual government agencies utilized the expertise 
and facilities of higher education institutions in the pursuit 
of their own programs, with little attention to the overall 
effect of piecemeal federal support on the functioning of the 
educational institutions involved, or of the national higher 
education system.” 3 Many strains within the institutions 
have arisen. Imbalances have been created in the educational 
program by the concentration of federal funds on research 
and graduate training in the sciences. The project system of 
support through which funds are granted directly to univer- 
sity scientists has tended to draw the primary loyalty of 
faculty members from their institutions to agencies providing 
research funds, 4 and has reduced administrative control over 
budgeting and allocations of faculty time and institutional 
physical facilities. 

In responding to the mission-oriented, fragmented 
federal programs, the institutions have found themselves with 
dozens of masters (all of whom are anonymous), each with 
scattered responsibility and no federal overall philosophy or 
goal to bind them into a coordinated effort. Indeed many 
agencies and programs seem to be working at highly 
divergent or cross purposes. Within the institution, the 
federal presence has further fractured an already badly- 
cracked set of educational and research goals. Beyond the 
immediate impacts of various programs, those institutions 
which have become the greatest partners with the federal 
government find substantial fluctuations in the level and kind 
of funding from one year to another, preventing sound 
program and personnel planning and resource allocation. 

Each federal grant and contract carries with it con- 
trolling rules and conditions. Moreover each also allows other 
federal laws to be applied to the recipient institution. These 
laws, usually applicable to business and industry engaged in 
interstate commerce, and initially enacted for this purpose, 
are the anti-segregation and anti-discrirnination provisions, 
including race and sex, and the requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and related legislation on wages, hours, 
and working conditions. These legal constrictions apply to 
the operation of the whole institution, however small the 
grant received, and also to the private companies which 
construct campus buildings and provide major services. 

Within the state, of all the outside forces operating on 
the public institutions, limiting their autonomy and the 
policy powers of their leaders, most debilitating are the new 
statewide coordinating boards and the state budget offices. 
The 19 states which now have a single statewide governing 
board for most or all of the public institutions should not be 
confused with the coordinating board. The latter is an agency 
normally appointed by the governor which is superimposed 
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over the existing governing boards of the institutions. The 
coordinating boards are awarded specific powers in their 
enabling acts, powers which are taken away from the 
governing boards or are new delegations of executive or 
legislative powers. The boards have been created primarily to 
control overlap and duplication of programs, to optimize the 
use of state funds, and to plan for the orderly development 
of the whole of higher education in the state. Clearly they 
have major policy-making roles. Super board control over the 
goals, functions and programs of the individual institutions 
may be so considerable thrt they are at times dictated to the 
institutions, yet few citizens and not many legislators know 
the functions of the board, or the names of the members and 
the executive director. 

Under some of the 29 coordinating boards, the powers 
to plan and to approve programs have capability of finally 
determining the major roles and functions which each college 
or university may perform. The board can limit institutions 
to undergraduate work, reward others with masters degrees, 
and still others with advanced graduate degrees and research. 
It may change these missions from cycle to cycle in its 
planning. No new degree program or major, no department, 
school, extension center or campus may be started without 
the approval of the coordinating body. Beyond these tasks 
fundamental to the educational role of the institutions, is 
that of budget review. While this power is only an advisory 
one to the governor and legislature, its exercise may have as 
much effect upon the institutions as if the legislature itself 
had spoken. Indeed, new educational programs, new teach- 
ing-learning technologies and other innovations are almost 
entirely at the mercy of the coordinators. The level of 
funding of every new change is by board consent. It is also 
the board’s budget formulas which often determine the 
institutional appropriation. Budget reviews seek out ineffi- 
ciencies and means to optimize state resources. The view of 
the coordinators may differ markedly from those of the 
leaders of the institutions, and yet they will prevail more 
often than not, even if challenged in legislative halls. 

How many of the coordinating board members or 
members of its staff can you name in your state? How many 
do the faculties and students know? How much do any of 
the institutional people know about the controls and 
circumscriptions which the coordinators may exercise over 
policy? 

The state budget personnel are no less powerful and no 
more visible than those of the coordinating board. Outside of 
a few people in even the largest university, these bureaucrats 
are not only anonymous, they are conceived of as just cogs in 
a machine which cuts reeded items out of budgets. They are 
faceless, without name, and without the legal responsibility 
for the well-being of ihs institutions. Nevertheless, as the 
state political leaders fail to see their goals of accountability 
and control achieved through the coordinating and the 
governing boards, they turn to the governor’s budget office 
or the legislative analyst, or in some states both, in order to 
obtain their objectives. 

Budget officers have, of course, existed for some time, 
but whereas earlier budget reviews singled out particular 
objects of expenditure for criticism (pieces of equipment, 



stationery, travel, etc.), the current adoption of state 
management information systems and program budgeting 
(PPBS) encourage budget analysts to deal fully and directly 
with the educational and research programs. Information 
systems furnish critical data on operations and costs which, 
when analyzed and applied to programs, allow budget 
officers to determine whether a program is “productive” 
(i.e., good) or not. Also unlike yesteryear, these reviewers 
too are professional people of quality and sophistication. 
Institutional leaders can no longer influence their decisions 
by appealing to academic freedom or the myths that have 
served to awe the less informed in the past. 

Budgeteers, as well as state coordinators, may make 
critical judgments about programs, changes in the function 
and role of institutions and in the amount of funds which 
may be awarded to each and every activity. Budget reviews 
are already so thorough in a few states as to preclude more 
than a broad advisory role for governing boards or even 
coordinating agencies. 

The coordinating boards and the state budget offices 
are the two most powerful outside influences on the internal 
operations of the institutions. Depending upon the state, 
several other state agencies may also have substantial 
influence and consequence. The state civil service systems 
may require all nonacademic employees to be under its 
control. The state building commission or department of 
public works may design, build and accept for the state all 
academic and, in some states, nonacademic buildings. Central 
purchasing agencies may determine the types and kinds of 
equipment which may be purchased. 

The newest of the state agencies which could affect 
higher education, but has not yet made its presence felt, is 
the state planning office. These agencies now exist in 26 
states, are closely tied in with the governor’s office, and are 
formed to: provide research and analyses, encourage im- 
proved planning, and improve the coordination of the total 
program of state government. Higher education, in taking a 
larger and larger share of state appropriations, will hardly 
escape intrusion by this office as it becomes geared to use of 
statewide comprehensive information systems and to comple- 
menting the operations of the state budget office. Who is 
your state planning officer? 

Lastly, for consideration under this enumeration of 
state agencies controlling some aspect of higher education 
policy, is the state scholarship and/or loan commission. 
Today, 20 or so states have such agencies and additional ones 
are created each year. The commission may have control over 
the distribution of a good many million dollars of state and, 
at times, federal funds. The agency rule-making powers allow 
it wide latitude for administration of the monies in such 
ways as to aid the private or the public institutions, or one 
type of institution against another (e.g., the university vs. the 
community college). Or it may be able to administer the 
funds by dealing directly with the students rather than 
through the institutions. As the sums of money gain 
magnitude, the agencies can substantially influence the rate 
of college-going and the flow of students into the various 
types of institutions. 

Early in this paper I indicated that the private, 



nonpublic institutions are as subject to the internal anon- 
ymous leadership as the public ones, and that if they accept 
state aid— directly or indirectly— they will be subject to the 
external controls as well. (They already accede to the federal 
influences equally with the publics.) As they become 
successful, as in New York, Pennsylvania and elsewhere, in 
obtaining direct state grants, they will become for state 
purposes, just another recipient of state tax dollars, and will 
in time be subjected to the same management and planning 
controls as the public sector. To believe that funds will be 
given without control is to fly in the face of the history of all 
governmental grants-in-aid. It is an illusion and a vain hope of 
the nonpublic sector that their tax funds will not receive the 
same searching oversight as those of the public institutions. 
Indeed as they accept funds, they become public, whether 
the funds are in large or small amounts. Hence, already 
having succumbed to the federal influence and to accrediting 
standards, it is only a matter of time, if the private colleges 
and universities persist and succeed in obtaining state 
appropriations, before they also are led by the anonymous 
leaders of the state bureaucracy. 

Each of the many state agencies has its own legislative 
enabling act giving it powers and duties. Each exercises its 
authority without much reference to the others. Some work 
at divergent or cross purposes with others just as the agencies 
at the federal level. No coherent overall policy in relation to 
higher institutions or to higher education guides either the 
various state agencies, the myriad of federal ones, or the 
professional societies. The institutions are subjected to the 
will of each of them individually. Some of these agencies 
have final decision-making powers over the very heart of the 
educational program, others touch the university or college 
in less fundamental ways, but cumulatively all these agencies 
have powers which, collectively exercised, leave little policy 
discretion in the institution itself. Indeed in terms of 
day-to-day administration, the leaders of the institution, in 
responding to the many demands of these outside agencies 
may have little or no time to engage in long-range planning, 
or to provide the kind of internal leadership which the 
citizens, donors, and political leaders expect and demand. 
Presidents and their governing boards are legally charged with 
the task of providing high quality education to the students. 
But the accrediting societies, the state and the federal 
government have usurped their power and authority, placing 
it in the hands of a host of faceless civil servants and other 



professionals who have no direct responsibility for the 
institution’s welfare. 

In summary, the ostensible leaders of higher education, 
i.e., the presidents and the governing boards, are the real 
leaders of institutions in title and in visibility only. Internally 
the technical staffs limit their decision control and breadth 
of vision, by paring down alternatives without ever having 
the staff assumptions, operating objectives or technical 
analyses subjected to critical leadership review or direction. 
Externally, virtually every decision made within the institu- 
tion, especially about educational program and management, 
is subject to review and final decision by a faceless and 
unknown contingent of servants belonging to a variety of 
private and governmental agencies. 

At this moment in our history, we may be able to 
compensate for, or correct some of the internal problems of 
leadership. On the other hand, the external leaders, about 
whom we know so little, are very likely to assume even 
greater control over higher institutions. The number of 
professional accrediting associations continues to increase. 
The federal government may appropriate greater amounts of 
money for more purposes, including instruction, but it will 
also persist in pursuing through categorical means its several 
national objectives. The federal government is quite likely to 
demand increasing amounts of management information on 
some common bases, so that it is both compatible and 
comparable from one institution to another. Federal plan- 
ning capabilities are likely to improve, especially if the 
National Institute for Education and the Foundation for 
Higher Education are established. As already indicated, state 
planning is becoming more centralized and more compre- 
hensive. 

All these factors lead to the conclusion that the real 
leadership roles of the president and the board are so badly 
eroded as to be, quite literally, gone. We need to recognize 
this fact and had better apprise the public and the politicians 
of the people and agencies who should be held accountable 
for major decisions on higher education considering their 
powers and authority as against those of the institutional 
leadership. Until this is done adequately, all the constituents 
of the university will continue to be frustrated because their 
great expectations for leadership in policy formulation is 
directed at persons who are no longer in positions to exercise 
it. 
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Sills (New York: Macmillan & Free Press, 1968), vol. 16. 
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The topic assigned to this talk— enrollment policy 
formulation— is deceptive. It seems straightforward. It con- 
veys an impression of concreteness— of tractability. It 
suggests that enrollment policy is an object that we all 
apprehend and comprehend. It implies that we may take its 
substance and characteristics for granted. And that conse- 
quently our concern in this discussion is procedural— to 
explore the processes whereby this shared entity, this clearly 
demarcated area of educational policy, is made operational. 

This is all very misleading. Enrollment policy is an 
elusive area of academic administration. It is difficult to get 
hold of. It is difficult to drfine satisfactorily. Its decision 
process— the locus of decision-making and the considerations 
that enter into decisions— are difficult to pin-point. Although 
its manifestations are everywhere, one can never be sure 
where it begins and ends. For instance, a college that decides 
to go co-educational has clearly made some kind of break- 
through in enrollment poli Similarly, a university that 
increased its fees has probably also changed its enrollment 
policy. But such decisions say little about the essential 
process. The whole tl g is rather like the blind man and the 
elephant. 

The trouble is, oi course, that the whole of higher 
education is a vast enrollment policy. And let me be quite 
clear that I do not intend to remake the whole of higher 
education this morning. As the phrase is generally under- 
stood, enrollment policy is concerned with the size and 
composition of the student body. And if it is policy at all, it 
means aspirations, aims, goals, and purposes with respect to 
the size and composition of the student body. One of our 
difficulties, however, is that everyone views these differently. 
The aspirations, aims, goals and purposes differ significantly 
at each policy-making level in a system of higher education. 

The differences are perhaps most clearly discernible in 
the public sector of higher education. Schemes vary from 
state to state. But many states now have a hierarchical 
structure comprising the state executive and legislative 
branches at the top, a second level consisting of parallel 
segmental systems (the state university, the state four-year 
colleges, and the two-year community colleges), a third level 
consisting of the component institutions of the segments, 
and a fourth level comprising the component faculties of the 
institutions in their several programs. 

State enrollment policy generally originates from some 
broad mandate— for example, that a place in a college or 
university be made available for every resident high school 
graduate who seeks admission. In some states, the mandate 
may be amplified— in Master Plans and similar documents— to 
include other things such as broad aims concerning provision 
for professional and graduate education. By various mecha- 
nisms, the mandate is translated into estimates of student 
demand. These are given concrete expression in the state 
budget in the form of resources for faculty and facilities for 
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each segment. 

The state’s enrollment policy is refined and made more 
explicit at the level of the segmental systems. At this level, 
the state’s general enrollment purposes are adapted to each 
system’s sense of its educational mission. This is usually a 
matter of the balance between its component institutions. 
They are also translated into plans for the development of 
each system in terms of the number of component institu- 
tions, and their enrollment capacities by level of enrollment. 
Already at this level conflict may emerge between the 
educational goals of the segments and state aims with respect 
to enrollment capacities. The specific points of stress may 
vary from segment to segment. But they generally relate to 
issues of student body composition by level of instr ti-m, 
including such matters as the percentage of gradual aizd 
non-resident students. The enrollment policy of each syst em 
is given concrete expression in its budget in the form: of 
resources for faculty and facilities for each of its corr,r >r nent 
institutions. 

The policy is further refined s.i the level e a* se 
component institutions. At this level, the goals of eke 
systems are adapted to each institution’s sense o: its 
educational mission. This is usually a matter of disci ary 
and professional balance, including both qualitative amd 
quantitative considerations. Stresses concerning studeni body 
composition tend to be sharper at this level. The issues 
usually relate to matters of aggregate enrollment demand as 
this impinges on the capacity of disciplinary units. The 
enrollment policy of the institution is given concrete 
expression in its budget in the form of faculties and facilities 
for each of its component program units. 

The enrollment policy of the institution is ultimately 
made operational at the level of these program units. At this 
level, it is adapted to each faculty’s sense of its educational 
mission. This is usually a matter of professional aspiration 
regarding the scope and coverage of its curriculum. Stresses 
at this level generally relate to resources and pedagogical 
standards. The enrollment policy of each faculty is given 
concrete expression in the curriculum, in the form of courses 
and classes and other modes of faculty-student relationship. 

Let me draw attention to three features of this 
downflow of enrollment policy in the public sector: it is a 
continuum in which policy objectives become increasingly 
divergent. Its central component is a demand— capacity 
equation. As policy moves down the continuum, the demand 
side of the equation is differentiated only in gross horizontal 
ways until it reaches the area of policy-formulation that lies 
between the institution and its component programs. (By 
horizontal differentiation, I mean into separate demand 
policies for graduate, professional, upper division and lower 
division enrollment.) In contrast, the capacity side of the 
equation becomes progressively more discrete in a vertical 
sense at each level of the structure. This means, of course, 
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that at the level of the individual programs, the relationship 
between student demand and available places is quite 
uncertain. There may be, in fact, a potentially large gap 
between demand and supply. 

The second feature of the structure is that there is a 
significant discrepancy between the objectives of the facul- 
ties in the individual programs, and the goals of state and 
system. Indeed, at this level, the goals of state and 
system— even those of the institution— may have as little 
relevance as the rumblings of barely active volcanoes. 

The third feature of the structure is that the concrete 
expression of enrollment policy at each level is resources for 
faculties and facilities. The budget of each component unit 
enunciates its enrollment goals. And the divergences and 
discrepancies in the system take the form of budget issues. 

Clearly, the factors influencing enrollment policy 
formulation differ considerably at each of the several levels 
of the hierarchical structure I have ou ined. One cannot 
hope to encompass the whole complex system in a brief talk. 
I propose, therefore, to concentrate rather exclusively this 
morning on enrollment policy formulation at the level of the 
institution. I am making a distinction, of course— a real one 
in the area of enrollment policy— between th institution in 
its collective si. ~e, and its component program units and 
faculties. 

My remarks will be most directly relevant to large 
institutions in the public sector. From observation, however, 
I would guess that the problems of enrollment policy may be 
similar in private institutions. 

My first point is that of all the agencies in the 
hierarchy of enrollment policy, the institution has less 
leverage— enjoys less freedom— than any other agency.. It sits 
at the focal point of the squeeze between the goals of 
external policy and the professional and pedagogical aspira- 
tions of its program faculties. The institution has the 
responsibility for implementing external policy. It has the 
responsibility for insuring the viability— and the standards of 
quality— of its academic programs. But its influence on both 
external and internal policy is limited and indirect. It has the 
responsibility for reconciling incompatibilities between the 
horizontal structure of external demand and the vertical 
structure of the available program capacities. But it has little 
authority to force a reconciliation. 

Let us consider this matter of institutional leverage in 
more detail : 

As we have noted, the institution has an obligation to 
fulfill its externally-imposed enrollment mandate. It also has 
a responsibility to insure its long-run capability to do so. This 
has two aspects: first, an obligation to accomodate the 
aggregate student demand assigned to it as a budget 
responsibility. Second, an obligation to maintain the prin 
ciple of educational opportunity that underlies the whole 
system. This means giving students the maximum freedom in 
their choice of curricula. But the institution also has a 
responsibility to sustain the overall balance of its curriculum 
in relation to its self-ascribed educational mission, and in 
relation to the operational interrelationship of the several 
curricula. No single student’s curricular program is ever the 
exclusive concern of any single faculty all the time— except in 



a small minority of self-contained professional fields. Thus, 
the institution has an obligation to insure that the overall 
composition of the academic program provides for the 
educational needs of all enrolled students. 

Obviously, there is a good deal of incompatibility here 
between the institution’s externally -imposed responsibilities 
and its internal responsibilities. Until they actually collide, 
however, the institution may have little incentive to do 
anything about it. 

In contrast, the goal of the typical faculty is, quite 
properly to improve its professional competence in all its 
assigned functions. It will also want to optimize pedagogical 
relationships throughout its curricula. These two objectives 
both point in the direction of expansion— more coverage of 
the field, larger teaching staffs. Also— contrary tc popular 
belief— the faculties are typically anxious to educate 
students. They feel a strong sense of responsibility to 
facilitate their academic programs. They will accomodate all 
applicants for admission to their curricula if they can. This 
impulse reinforces their professional objectives, for enroll- 
ments strengthen their claim for additional resources. All in 
all, they have a considerable incentive to maximize the 
enrollment in their programs. 

Clearly, the ambivalence of institutional objectives 
facilitates their doing this. What then in the structure of the 
organization acts to facilitate the attainment of institutional 
goals? 

The institution is first and foremost a set of academic 
programs— or more properly— a set of faculties. In its overall 
composition, the set essentially represents a collective institu- 
tional decision— more properly, a cumulative set of decisions 
taken over time— as to what a balanced educational program 
should comprise. In its totality, it represents an institutional 
definition of its role and mission relative to its constituency. 
This definition is based on a variety of factors. Of these, 
academic tradition is one; society’s needs with respect to 
certain types of trained manpower is a second; the trend of 
scholarship and research among successive faculties is a third; 
and the longer-run trends in student curricular interest is a 
fourth. Once we might have said that a university had 
faculties in the classics, in theology and in natural science 
because these fields comprised the curriculum of an educated 
person. We cannot describe the institution’s overall program 
in such terms today, but we can say that it represents part of 
the curricular agenda of a literate, scientific and technologi- 
cal society. 

But note: the agenda clearly represents a unique 
balance of external and internal orientations. But, it is also 
intrinsically inflexible and unadaptive. Faculty appointments 
normally involve a career commitment and— for many— 
tenure. Facilities are concrete and brick— and too often 
monuments as well. The typical program unit thus represents 
a long-deliberated academic decision encased in a fixed 
investment. Because of this, it is always in some measure 
out-of-date— and the overall institutional agenda even more 
so. Unless there is a continuous and sufficient inflow of new 
resources to sustain continuing expansion and changes of 
academic direction, its scope, emphasis and structure can be 
changed only slowly over time. Most institutions have 



experienced just such an inflow of new resources during 
recent years. Not all of the changes in program content and 
coverage initiated in these years have represented a direct 
response to enrollment demand. I suggest, however, that the 
inflow has been sufficient and continuous enough to conceal 
the intrinsic inflexibility of the institutional structure and 
hence of its enrollment capacities. 

In any event, any specifically institutional role in 
academic programming virtually ends with the establishment 
of the overall agenda. 

For, as we all know, the individual academic programs 
are highly decentralized in operation. Notwithstanding the 
common external belief— and the internal design— the institu- 
tion not a neat and tidy organization after the model of a 
pubim utility, with all its parts properly integrated one with 
anotaer, so that the whole enterprise as a single entity can be 
made responsive to central directive. To the contrary, it is a 
congeries of individual and autonomous jurisdictions whose 
binding ties are little more than a heterogeneous set of 
academic policies, administrative procedures and traditional 
mores. In some instances, there may even be an academic 
plan. Notwithstanding die institutional origin of the overall 
program set, these jurisdictions operate as a set of relatively 
discrete curricula, faculties and facilities. The faculties use 
the facilities to make the curricula available to student 
learners through a varie of courses, classes, seminars, 
tutorials, laboratories and other forms of student-faculty 
relationship. They have virtual autonomy in the design of the 
curricula and in the assignment of curricular resources. 
Indeed, in the areas of academic operations and enrollment 
administration, the organizational structure tends to be a 
substantiation of Clark Kerr’s dictum that the institution is a 
collection of entrepreneurs united by a parking lot. It also 
tends to confirm Mario Savio’s assertion that the institutional 
administration exists to keep the sidewalks clean. 

Because of this faculty autonomy, the enrollment 
policies of the institution have little influence on the 
eventual size or academic composition of the student body, 
except insofar as the resource dispositions it makes in its 
budget define enrollment capacities of individual courses and 
classes. But, of course, the budget disposition of these 
resources is usually little more than somebody’s best guess of 
yesterday as to what enrollment demands might be today. 
And the enrollment accomodations made today will be the 
basis of estimates concerning tomorrow’s enrollment needs in 
the next round of resource allocations. The operational 
disposition of the resources is effectively at the discretion of 
the faculties. Thus, the effective short-run and long-run 
enrollment policy of the institution is formulated in a 
decentralized assignment of enrollment capacities at the level 
of the individual faculties. It is a process, moreover, that on 
the face of things may accord higher priority to enrollment 
accommodations than to educational objectives. 

It is clear from this that the institution and its 
component academic units are in considerable juxtaposition. 
On the one hand, the institution has incompatible objectives. 
Internally, they are express^.! in relatively inflexible 
resources. The organization * -'Structure does little to facilitate 
their implementation. On uw ether hand, the objectives of 



the program faculties are insular and professional. They tend 
to work against the internal objectives of the institution. And 
the organizational structure isolates them from ir stitutional 
concerns, and facilitates their pursuit of their local goals. 

Consider now the enrollment process through which 
the conflicting aspirations are resolved. 

As I have noted, the institution is given its enrollment 
policy from outside. By mechanism which need not concern 
us at this point, the principles underlying its public mandate 
are translated into an admissions policy. Its specific enroll- 
ment goals are translated into resources in the form of 
faculties and fac uties. If its aggregate capaciry is below the 
admissible demand, an overall numerical limitation may be 
imposed at that point. But this will be a horizontal limit. The 
admissions polio . like the pricing policy of a ommercial 
enterprise, act? to select out from the gene al mass of 
consumers defii i by public policy, the clientele appropriate 
to the institution. But once the students have been admitted, 
the enrollment process takes over to adapt that clientele to 
the available resources in mutually compatible ways. This 
process of adaptation takes place at the level of the individual 
program units. 

We have noted that the program stricture of the 
institution consists of a various assemblage of courses, 
classes, laborar ries, seminars, tutorials, and caer forms of 
instructional relationships. If we may view this assemblage as 
a matrix throughout which enrolling students are distributed, 
then clearly for a given set of resources, there is an 
enrollment capacity for each cell. 

More properly perhaps, there is an optimal capacity, 
and a limit of capacity beyond which the pedagogical 
relationships incorporated in the cell become professionally 
unacceptable. There is some elasticity in the matrix, repre- 
sented by an ad hoc ability to add new cells in the form of 
additional courses, sections, laboratories, etc. or to expand 
existing cells by transferring an offering to larger facilities. 
The ability to do this is greatly increased when resources are 
growing. But, subject to this elasticity, the sum of the 
cellular limits for each program represents the enrollment 
limit of the institution. Or, in other words, the enrollment 
capacity of the institution is the sum of its program 
capacities. 

It is no great intellectual breakthrough to demonstrate 
that the whole is the sum of its parts. But it may be an 
administrative breakthrough of sorts. For I think it is true to 
say that for most institutions, neither their external enroll- 
ment mandate nor the admissions policies and procedures 
which implement it, recognize that the institution is a 
relatively infelxible matrix of differentiated enrollment 
capacities. To the contrary, both in the public conception 
and in the public enrollment policies which effectuate it, the 
institution tends to be viewed as an all-purpose receptacle for 
undifferentiated enrollments. Every incoming undergraduate 
student has a disciplinary destination, and a curricular route 
for reaching that destination. However, the student’s 
academic characteristics are not normally reviewed until after 
he or she has been admitted. For new freshmen, they may 
not even be clearly articulated until the junior year. Graduate 
students, of course, are admitted according to field of study, 
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but generally by a process that is isolated from— an oblivious 
of— the programmatic distribution of undergraduate enroll- 
ments. 

Thus, for most public institutions, :here is a hiatus— 
virtually a leap in the dark— between the process whereby 
they establish their enrollment limits (through the resource 
assemblages and assignments that form the basis of their 
matrix of courses, classes, etc.) and the process whereby 
these lim rs are effectuated. And in this hiatus, the whole 
ceases to be the sum of its parts. An institutional limit may 
represent the sum of a set of vertical program capacities 
arrived at on a basis of desirable educational balance, 
effective pedagogical relationships, efficient facilities utiliza- 
tion, or some serviceable combination of all of these. But, 
from the moment that the flor igates are opened to new 
student admissions, this instit rional limit becomes an 
undifferentiated— a horizontal— eL*:ollment capacity. And the 
distribution of the total enrollment throughout the programs 
of the institution tends to become a somewhat haphazard 
process of adapting student interests to courses, classes, and 
professors, and conversely of adapting professors, classes, and 
courses to random pockets of student demand. Unless, by 
chance, the distribution of the student’s curricular interests 
matches the disposition of curricular resources throughout 
the program, this adaptation will be accomplished only by 
exploiting the elasticities of the system— perhaps to excess. In 
some instances, because of expansionist faculty motivations, 
it may involve the sacrifice of the curricular and pedagogical 
relationships which were its original basis. Except in those 
institutions that employ pre -enrollment procedures, the 
process may be as colorful as a North African market— and its 
economics may be as pure. In any event, the result is that the 
size and academic composition of the student body is 
determined rather randomly between the logistical adapta- 
tions made by individual faculties and the sometimes 
uncertain and unsystematic programmatic demands of 
students as they grope their way towards a sense of their 
academic purposes. The result is usually actual enrollments 
that differ appreciably from the budgeted capacities of the 
programs. Indeed, a variety of enrollment practices and 
capacities may be effectuated that are incompatible with the 
overall objectives of the institrtion. And, insofar as these 
establish a base for the next round of resource allocations 
and curricular arrangements, they may be perpetuated as 
institutionalized modifications of these objectives, and of the 
institution’s educational standards. 

The heart of the matter is the match— or lack of 
it— between the distribution of curricular interests among the 
student body, and the disposition of curricular resources 
throughout the educational program. I need hardly say that a 
poor match poses a number of problems for an institution. In 
the short-run, it means practical difficulties in shifting 
resources to provide for emergency situations in the areas of 
greatest pressure. In the longer-run, it may mean a progres- 
sive imbalance in the educational program, with some fields 
and units becoming increasingly over-extended, and others 
increasingly under-utilized. Such lopsidedness may be both 
vertical and horizontal. Because of the generally poor 
coordination between the graduate and undergraduate 



admissions processes, the result may well be enrollments at 
both levels that exceed the pedagogical capabilities of the 
faculties concerned, notwithstanding the elasticities of the 
system. The consequences may be a dilution of educational 
standards at both levels— or— more frequently— a diversior of 
resources from the undergraduate to the graduate program. 
A: he undergraduate level, a heavy concentratio of major 
students in a particular curriculum may induce ser ice 
burdens on related faculties which are incompatible with ;he 
responsibilities imposed by their own major students. In 
sc ne instances, service obligations may assume larger pro; or- 
tiens than even the curricular requirements of the m or. 
Over an extended period of time, moreover, field, of 
undergraduate major concentration that happen also to ave 
significant service responsibilities, and which tend to at act 
significant numbers of non-major students in elective c :er- 
ings, may have to be expanded beyond tolerable le els. 
Institutional researchers who have studied the dynamics of 
departmental operations will agree that there is a limi of 
faculty size beyond which the unit becomes increasingly 
unmanageable. 

The primary responsibility of an institution of higner 
education is to serve the students it enrolls. This means 
making a maximum effort to accommodate them in the 
curricula of their choice. But it has other responsibilities, 
too. It has a responsibility to maintain the viability of its 
programs, which may mean restricting the size of depart- 
mental faculties within a manageable limit. It has a responsi- 
bility to insure that the educational experience of all enrolled 
students is of requisite institutional quality which may mean 
limiting enrollments in some programs to maintain 
pedagogical standards, and to insure that related programs 
are adequately serviced. It also has a responsibility to its 
overall agenda, which may mean supporting areas of low 
enrollment demand, particularly in new, emerging and 
esoteric fields of study. Clearly, these latter responsibilities 
are incompatible with a concept of the institution as a 
receptacle of undifferentiated enrollment aspirations. 

During the past decade, student curricular interests 
have demonstrated considerable instability. They have 
shifted, first to the sciences, following Sputnik, then— 
heavily— to the humanities and social sciences.. This trend 
seems now to be ebbing. There is some evidence that the 
least strongly motivated students may be influenced in their 
curricular choice by adventitious factors. It seems, too, that 
the distribution of curricular interests among students who 
succeed may differ from that of entering students. For those 
reasons, the trend of student interests as it is expressed in the 
demand for places in courses and classes may by poor 
indicators of longer-run interests. 

For upwards of fifteen years, the public institutions 
have been able to close their eyes to the incompatibility of 
their several responsibilities. During these years, they have 
been struggling to keep abreast of a tidal wave of student 
demand. As enrollments have increased, resources have 
typically increased in step. As a result, they have generally 
been able to adapt their programs to the demand, despite its 
fluctuations and instabilities, without serious cost in educa- 
tional values. But the process has generally involved follow- 
ing the trends of student interest with ex post facto resource 



increments, anc stretching elasticities in the meantime. Some 
temporary pedagogic ghetto es may have been created as a 
result. Throughout the period, moreover, enrollment 
planning has been mainly a matter of estimating and 
projecting how much of the anticipated demand che institu- 
tion might have to accommodate in aggregate categories from 
year to year without regard to longer-run consequences. 
Growth may have tended to obscure the intrinsic inflexi- 
oilities of the institutional structure. 

But growth has to end eventually. It ira end, as 
concerns ooth enrollments and resources, as a re sequence 
it attaining an enrollment ceiling that has been nre-deter- 
:ined as a matter of institutional policy, lor many 
_niitutions, however, the long-accustomed growth of 
sources appears to be ending abruptly now— or at least 
ic wing appreciably— while the growth of enrollment demand 
continues. Under either eventuality, the elasticities in the 
system may soon shrivel up. When this happens, the 
institution’s ability to deploy resources in response so bulges 
of student curricular preference is significantly reduced. The 
result may be serious educational stress— and dislocation of 
student programs— unless the institution’s enrollment policy 
cun deal effectively with the situation. 

I said earlier that if it is policy at all, enrollment policy 
if. concerned with aspirations, aims, goals, and purposes 
regarding the size and composition of the student body. 
These are not synonyms, however. There is a difference 
between aspiration and purpose. There is a difference 
between an institutional enrollment policy that enunciates an 
aspiration to accommodate a student body of a certain size 
and composition, and an institutional enrollment policy that 
states a purpose to do so. The former case is a matter of 
hoping, extrapolating and keeping one’s fingers crossed. 
Admissions policy effectively becomes the whole of enroll- 
ment policy after the goals have been set. The latter case is a 
matter of proposing, determining and effectuating. Admis- 
sions policy becomes the instrument of enrollment policy. 

In this latter case, institutional enrollment policy 
becomes a matter of enunciating and effectuating purposeful 
institutional goals with respect to the size and composition 
of its student body. Or, in other words, a matter of 
purposefully defining, delineating and adapting the size and 
composition of the student body to its educational objec- 
tives. I stress the word “adapting.” 

When growth ends— when resources level-off— when the 
institution is in its steady-state with all its inflexibilities made 
manifest, I suggest that it has little alternative but to move to 
this latter mode of enrollment policy. 

Under steady-state conditions, the goal of the institu- 
tion changes. Under growth conditions, it has been primarily 
concerned with accommodating enrollment demand and 
acquiring new resources for the purpose. It now is o seemed 
to maintain its educational standards through . .. optimal 
deployment of stable resources— sometimes even declining 
resources. Clearly, the time-honored tradition of adapting 
curricula to student demand cannot survive in such circum- 
stances. It has to be discarded in favor of policies which will 



adap: the students to the capacities of the individual 
curricular p ograms. Inescapably, this means establishing— 
and implementing—: an enrollment ceiling for each level of 
instruction within each program that is consistent with its 
curricular capacity. Equally inescapable, it means controlling 
the inflow _f new students at each level of instruction within 
each program in ways that will insure that the enrollment 
ceiling is .ose: zed. Quotas are unpopular in any area of 
academic dministration. They are the ineluctable instrument 
of purpos_:u ' enrollment policy, however. 

I said a the beginning that one never can be sure where 
enrollment policy begins and ends. This is as true of 
purposeful policy as of any other. But it involves a different 
kind of complexity. 

The act of determining programmatic or disciplinary 
enrollment ceilings at once raises the question of the 
appropriate balance between enrollment responsibilities and 
resour a capaoilities for each program or discipline. In turn, 
this raises die question of the appropriate disposition of 
these capabilities among the several phases of each program 
or discipline. And, in turn, this raises the question of 
dimen.. _ns and trend of the external and internal enrollment 
demands to which each phase of each program or discipline 
should be responsive. 

Presumably, the overriding objective of the institution 
under steady-state conditions should be a satisfactory recon- 
ciliation of v e goals of public policy and its own educational 
aspirations. Put simply, this means that over time it will want 
to keep the disposition of its curricular capacities in 
reasonable conformity with the composition of the external 
demand created by public policy. To do this, it may be 
obliged to incorporate the process of enrollment policy 
formulation in a form of academic planning which makes 
both the institution’s budget and its admissions procedures 
its instruments. The pivotal aim of this type of planning 
should be to keep the institution in all its parts— and as a 
total program— adaptive over time to the changing require- 
ments of public policy. 

This kind of planning starts with what I have termed 
the curricular agenda of the institution. It establishes 
planning mechanism to insure that this agenda is continuous- 
ly monitored in order that needed shifts in emphasis and 
changes of direction are identified and initiated. It establishes 
budgetary mechanisms to provide sufficient flexibility in its 
resource base to enable it to adapt its programs reasonably 
promptly to these shifts and changes. For each program, it 
establishes a limit of enrollment capacity and a resource base 
that represents an optimal match between responsibilities 
and educational capability for that program. In conformity 
with its overall plan, it provides for changes over time in the 
parameters governing this match. Similarly, it provides for 
changes over time in the admissions quotas that effectuate 
enrollment limits. 

This is a fairly large prescription, i believe, however, 
that some form of enrollment policy along these lines will be 
necessary if the public institutions are to survive the current 
financial depression without loss of educational quality. 
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Institutional research has come of age largely be; 
administrators have become increasingly aware that ~cs 
the judgments that they are called upon to make — u? 
made on the basis of incomplete and inadequate inform ' 

This is particularly true of an academic dean in a un- 
setting. Ail too often there are few clearly state; 
implementable institutional objectives (a casual per..r: 
the stated objectives as they appear in the university ccz.: -.jt 
will document this). And on the other hand, academic 
are faced with day-to-day decisions that should, in thee 
individually weighed against institutional objectives . 
which, in fact, are more often hunches than the; 
calculated responses. 

Consequently I speak with great pleasure to yry 
institutional researchers, because I personally am very mu 
aware that without your understanding and help in the ys_ u 
ahead, the task of the academic dean will become an 
impossible responsibility. 

Consider for a moment the diverse scope of decision- 
making that is the responsibility of a dean in a contemporary 
university. First of all, the dean is perhaps more than am 
other administrative officer neither fish nor fowl— to tr. 
central administration he must think and respond like _ 
faculty member; to the faculty he appears not to be and is in 
fact not a faculty member, but rather an administrator. Less 
this be construed as a pathetic appeal for sympathy, let me 
refresh your mind as to some of the subjects of academic 
stories that are tied to the deanship: 

1) The old story about the dean’s job— that he shouli 
make the school twice as good as the student 
think it is and half as good as the president says ; ; 
is; or 

2) In the academic hierarchy, the task of the faculty 
is to think— the task of the president is to ~ivq 
speeches— and the task of the dean is to kee; 
president from thinking and the faculty _ v.a 
making speeches. 

3) Or consider the dean who hoped he could die wane 
he was in an unpleasant faculty meeting, because 
he was sure that he then would not notice the 
transition; 

4) Or the story about the dean who became ill and 
found himself in the hospital. The assistant dean 
chaired the faculty meeting for that date and 
returned to the hospital that evening and informed 
the dean that the faculty meeting had been IHd, a 
resolution had been introduced that wished f_> 
dean a speed 1 ' recovery. The assistant 'aan ... 

rmed the acan that the resolution had beex 
passed 210 to 209! 

There are other profound misgivings regarding the rcle 
of the dean. For example, who was Rector Magnificas of the 
University of Paris when Abelard was teaching there? Who 



was dean at Oxford when Newman was preaching at St. 
Mary’s? Or more recently, who was dean at the University of 
Chicago when Fermi pulled the rod out of the uranium pile 
and ushered in the birth of the new world? 

The first point that I would like to make is that deans 
never have been, are not now, and will not be in the future, 
the stars of the show. The most that a good dean can hope to 
contribute is the initiative and the persuasion that can lead 
both the central administration and the faculty into the kind 
of coordinated effort that will allow for some definition 
regarding objectives and goals; but perhaps more important, a 
good dean will spend most of his hours, most of his effort, in 
attempting to make intelligent day-to-day decisions that are 
true to the corporate mission of the larger institution. And it 
is to this task that both the dean and the institutional 
researchers must combine forces if any success is to be 
realized. 

A considerable gap exists between faculty members 
who are normally suspicious of administration, and 
administrators who attempt to efficiently allocate resources. 

One basic problem is that in most institutions, the 
relationships between institutional research and the academic 
dean are indirect and awkward. I have no facts to document 
this but my considered guess would be that most institu- 
tional research offices report directly to the president. By 
virtue of this structure, the office of institutional research 
becomes suspect in the eyes of the faculty. Most deans are 
never sure of the extent that they can utilize the resources of 
institutional research, as there is no direct relationship 
between the two offices. This may be a small item in the 
thinking of some people, but among academic deans it is an 
item of no small dimension. 

Most deans are dealing with information that they have 
received from a multitude of sources since, whether we like it 
or not, almost every office on the campus is informally 
engaged in institutional research. Unfortunately, because of 
limited involvement and because of inadequate data gather- 
ing devices, most of the information that comes to the dean 
from these many sources is inaccurate or so fragmented that 
it is nearly useless. This simply underscores the fact, that 
until institutional research is given greater visibility on the 
campus, and until considerably more coordination of effort 
is effected, redundancy, inaccuracy and duplication of effort 
will be more the rule than the exception. 

A primary responsibility of the dean in the dilemma is 
to attempt to give visibility and responsibility to institutional 
research. The dean must interpret to the faculty the nature 
of the institutional research function. Unless the dean 
believes this office is important and uses this office, he 
cannot convince the faculty of its importance. By the same 
token, I believe most offices of institutional research must 
adopt a policy of doing more than just being willing to 
provide answers to questions that are forn „ated by the 



dean. They must assume initiative, whether initially this is 
misunderstood or not, in assisting the dean in formulating 
the right questions. Only a person who is completely 
conversant with the potential of enlightened institutional 
research can possibly even begin to interpret to a less 
informed person, the consequences and results that such 
research can bring to pass. And I submit to you that far too 
often institutional researchers have been willing to sit in their 
offices and wait for someone to come to them to ask 
questions that are often in the final analysis not the 
questions that should be asked. 

Institutional research has assumed considerably greater 
importance on most campuses in the past 18 months to two 
years— not because the researchers have become more aggres- 
sive, not because more equipment has been made available, 
not because techniques have become more sophisticated, but 
rather because financial support to the institution has 
become considerably more restrained. In addition some 
institutional research budgets are also being cut, which 
suggests that institutional research is not always perceived as 
capable of shedding light on the question of how best to 
allocate resources. And suddenly administrators, faculty, 
students, to say nothing of boards of trustees, regents, etc., 
have become very interested in introspection. Questions such 
as, “How cah we do a better job with existing resources,” are 
questions which are being asked— rather than, “How can we 
go out and find more money to fund expanding and already 
cumbersome and expensive programs?” The only people with 
the expertise to deal with the question of how to do a better 
job with existing resources are in the first instance the 
institutional researchers. Every responsible office of institu- 
tional research ought to be geared to answer the question, 
“What happens if this particular policy decision is imple- 
mented?” And it is becoming increasingly obvious that this 
question must be considered in a way that asks, “What 
happens educationally if this particular policy decision is 
made, as well as what happens economically if the decision is 
made?” In other words, we need to know what is educa- 
tionally valuable. 

It is only when this kind of answer can be rapidly 
forthcoming that the academic dean or any other adminis- 
trative officer is going to be in a position to give the kind of 
effective leadership that is going to allow that institution to, 
first, survive and second, prosper and be accountable. 

And this is my third point, that institutional re- 
searchers must be oriented to the future and can no longer 
afford the comparative luxury of confining themselves to the 
data-gathering function. My primary problem as an academic 
dean is that I am belabored and inundated by day-to-day 
action decisions that make long-range' policy formation 
awkward, if not impossible. And it becomes incumbent uf on 
me, as I believe it becomes incumbent on the office of 



institutional research, to find the time and the money and 
the commitment that will allow us to move toward a posture 
of policy establishment as a prerequisite to action for 
day-to-day decisions. 

We recently underwent an interesting academic exer- 
cise that might be of interest to you. The National 
Endowment for the Humanities awarded the University of 
Denver $1,200,000 for a new program in the Humanities. 
Most of the work of preparing this proposal was done by 
department chairmen in the Humanities, along with repre- 
sentatives from my office. We woke up one morning in 
March and, to our utter amazement, we had $1,200,000 and 
a mandate to implement a program in September 1971— 
some 5 months hence. We realized that while we had the 
money and the theory and the interest and the commitment, 
we were not in possession of the facts that would allow us to 
implement this program effectively as circumstances are 
going to demand. And here I must say mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa. Institutional researchers should have been in 
on every meeting from the time we received information that 
such an agency existed, until the moment that the grant was 
received. But again, a large part of this difficulty occurred 
because here, as in far too many other institutions, institu- 
tional research is viewed as (a) an appendage serving the 
office of the president primarily; (b) a group that is 
approached after-the-fact, rather than during the process, and 
(c) a group that is interested more in statistics than in 
programs. 

In my judgment, the future of higher education as a 
dominant force in American society is in considerable 
jeopardy. Both the dean and the office of institutional 
research should be involved in the long point of view. They 
must resist being overwhelmed by the pressures of the 
immediate and the need for balancing the budget, and for 
providing parking for students and faculty. Both these offices 
must resist succumbing to the tyranny of the routine or the 
black pressure of utilitarianism. The future strength and 
welfare of our institutions will depend in increasing measure 
on the cooperativeness, thoughtfulness, wisdom, and vision 
of the two sources. We are engaged in the greatest educa- 
tional experiment that the world has ever known; there are 
more men and women in college and universities than at any 
time in history. Decisions are daily being made that could be 
infinitely better if the dean would be open enough and 
secure enough to turn to the institutional research office and 
say, in effect, “What facts, what ideas do you have that will 
help me make better decisions?” And by the same token, the 
office of institutional research must be far more vocal, far 
more aggressive, and far more flexible in the discharge of its 
responsibilities; particularly in the area of mature manage- 
ment, than in the past. It is to this end I would hope that we 
might corporately address ourselves. 
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A PROPOSED THEORY OF THE ROLE OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

The specific role of any office of institutional research 
(OIR) in support of university policy formulation depends 
on the institution and the particular situation under review. 
Thus, to discuss the topic in general it is necessary to posit a 
model of the university policy formulation process which is 
not dependent on institutional factors nor on any particular 
policy formulating mechanism. For this purpose the follow- 
ing model of the policy formulation process is offered: 

1. Recognition of situations requiring action by policy 
formulators. 

2. Explicit formulation of problems. 

3. Development of alternative solutions including (a) 
actions required and (b) consequences of imple- 
mentation. 

4. Presentation of alternative solutions. 

5. Understanding of solutions and acceptance of one 
of the alternatives. 

The role of the OIR will be described in the context of 
the five elements or steps of the proposed model. In order to 
structure the discussion of this role which varies over a wide 
spectrum of activities, two methods or styles of operation are 
described. These are the active and the passive modes. 

Passive Mode: Statistical Data Collection 

While operating in the passive mode, the OIR partici- 
pates primarily in step 3 of the policy formulation process. 
This mode is characterized by the following two types of 
functions: 

1. Provision of specific statistical data on request. 
Except for the expertise necessary to gather and 
present these data, there is no professional nor 
intellectual contribution to the process. 

2. Solution of specific problems using an algorithm 
given by policy formulators. 

In this mode the OIR operates essentially as a human 
computer terminal. Although not glamorous, these jobs are 
necessary and often support important policy formulation. 
Beyond this, successful operation in this mode builds 
confidence of policy formulators in the OIR, gives analysts 
experience in dealing with policy formulators and their 
problems, and leads eventually to greater involvement in the 
process. Without the confidence of policy formulators, full 
potential of the OIR will not be developed, results of studies 
will not have the influence they should, and the university 
will not benefit from its investment in the office. 



Active Mode: Professional Participation 

The active mode of IR operation is more challenging. It 
is characterized by the OIR’s successful anticipation of 
information required and of problems for which it will be 
asked to supply alternative solutions for consideration of 
policy formulators. Administration in higher education is 
usually a slow, consensus-seeking process, and IR can make 
this process more efficient by preparing beforehand to meet 
the informational needs of decision-makers. Operating in this 
mode, the OIR can have considerable influence in develop- 
ment of university policy. It can successfully operate this 
way only with the confidence of policy formulators, which 
will be maintained if the OIR conceives its role as being not 
one of policy formulation but one of assisting policy-makers 
—who must accept accountability for their decisions— to 
come quickly and assuredly to their conclusions. The OIR 
must be sensitive to informational needs of policy formula- 
tors but must remain neutral in the final decision. If 
recommendations are sought, the advantages and 
disadvantages should be given with detachment, and any 
stated preference for alternatives must be seen to be based 
clearly on the evidence given. The final decision must never be 
the OIR’s, because the office’s undisputed impartiality is one 
of its greatest assets. The distinction between anticipating the 
policy formulators’ needs for assistance and predetermining 
their decisions cannot be over-emphasized. The role of the 
OIR described here is based on the assumption that any 
degree of anticipation of any or all of the steps in the model 
is legitimate as long as it does not limit the judgment of 
decision-makers. The purpose of anticipation is to provide 
these people with the best information, prospect and tools so 
that their time and talents can most effectively be brought to 
bear on decisions that have to be made. 

One can consider several levels or degrees of intensity 
of the active mode. Each step in the escalation is worth 
studying because it sheds more light on different aspects of 
the complex role of OIR in the context of policy 
formulation. 

Active Mode, Level 1: Anticipation of 
Informational Needs 

This level is the active counterpart of the passive mode. 
Operating in this level, the OIR provides statistical and other 
information not so much on request, but following anticipa- 
tion (perhaps implicitly) of steps 1 through 3 of the model. 
This implies that OIR personnel are aware of the problem to 
be solved, understand sensitive issues involved, and can 
determine important variables before an explicit request is 
received. The office is thus ready to provide background 



information which may be useful to policy formulators at 
the first stages of the model. 

Active Mode, Level 2: Systems Initiation 

This level also involves anticipation of steps in the 
model but differs from Level 1 in that anticipation may not 
be relevant to a specific situation but rather to a class or 
category of problems. This is often an awkward level of 
operation because it involves initiatives on the part of the 
office which may not seem important to many other people. 
However, because it is involved in many facets of central 
university administration, the need for policy considerations 
may become evident to the OIR before the need is generally 
recognized. That is, step 1 of the model for a particular 
problem or whole area of concern is anticipated. In 
attempting to prepare for the remaining steps, the OIR 
sometimes finds that required information is not available. 
Under such circumstances it may elect to initiate develop- 
ment of the necessary systems to insure that the information 
is ready when needed. Depending upon the nature of 
required information and the extent of the new systems 
development program, consequences will vary considerably. 

The OIR, obviously, should not take these initiatives 
without full support of the president and principal 
administrative officers primarily concerned. These initiatives 
may focus attention on need for policy in certain areas, and 
to this extent the OIR may seem to overstep its supportive 
role. However, if the principal administrative officers are 
fully involved, it becomes their priority decision when and if 
systems should be developed. If possible, the office should 
not become involved in the design, development, and 
implementation of the new systems, especially if other 
departments on campus can do the job. However, in many 
cases, it will be difficult for the OIR to stay aloof from the 
execution of an idea it initiated. In general, involvement 
beyond assisting with systems’ specifications or acting as 
consultants to the departments charged with systems 
development should be avoided. Greater involvement may 
give the OIR vested interests in some aspect of university 
operations, siphon off its resources from areas of more 
legitimate concern, and lead to the possibility of tensions 
developing between the office and the operating department 
concerned. 

An example of the sort of activities described above is 
the following, which may be typical of newer, rapidly 
growing universities. The OIR senses that space utilization 
policies which served well when the university was small will 
need review as it matures and as capital funds become more 
difficult to obtain. A cursory examination of existing space 
inventory information shows that it is not current; no 
information on design function, use, or control department is 
available; classroom and laboratory spaces are described only 
in terms of area. The file is not computerized and for the 
most part has not been reviewed since the buildings were 
accepted from the architect, although some effort has been 
made to update building drawings annually. A further 
examination of the university’s timetable file indicates that 
this automated system is used only for pre-semester 
scheduling and is not maintained after classes begin. 



This example illustrates an important reason why this 
level of OIR operation occurs as often as it does. The space 
inventory file was not current and lacked detail because there 
was no control function which required this information. 
The file suited the purposes of the campus architect and the 
department responsible for buildings and grounds. Similarly, 
the university timetable file was designed, implemented and 
maintained by the central scheduling department, whose 
main concern is to find a room for every class. Thus the 
information required for normal day-to-day operation was 
available but not that needed for the management functions 
of analysis and pla nning. 

What, if any, initiatives should the OIR take? Clearly, 
talking to the heads of operating departments is not likely to 
be productive. The systems are working for them, and even if 
they had funds to modify them they are not likely to risk the 
disruption. Thus the OIR can either ignore the situation or 
bring it to the president. If the president agrees that the 
space utilization data are important, there is a mammoth task 
ahead. A space inventory system— from data element 
definitions to data maintenance system design and imple- 
mentation to software for manipulation and retrieval of the 
data— must be brought into existence. The university time- 
table file must be maintained current and made compatible 
with the space inventory file. Since the OIR had the need 
and resources to recognize and define the problem, it is likely 
that a void has been found in the university’s administrative 
structure which it may be asked to fill. The concomitant 
dangers to the internal OIR operation and relations with 
operating departments are real and sometimes seem 
inevitable when the OIR operates at this level and therefore 
should be matters of constant vigilance to the director. 

Active Mode, Level 3: Management Tools and 
Techniques 

Operating in this level, the OIR must exercise an even 
keener sense of anticipation of the steps in the model. The 
tacit assumption in the previous levels is that if the office 
were able to provide necessary data, policy formulators 
would be able to use it to assist them in their decisions. 
However, universities are complicated organizations and the 
policy decisions to be taken are as difficult as in any 
organization. Also, university policy formulators are usually 
professional scholars and teachers, and amateur managers. 
Thus the role of the OIR in this level is to suggest to policy 
formulators, as the opportunity arises, that new tools and 
techniques may prove useful in solving certain problems. 
Since these new methods may not be familiar to them, the 
OIR may have to instruct the decision-makers in their 
potential and use. As in Level 2, the consequences of such 
initiatives are best understood by the senior administrative 
officer in the area under review; and thus discussions of this 
sort should not be started without his ful' support. 

This challenging aspect of the role of IR follows from 
new notions that internal university policy formulation must 
be accomplished more logically, and less politically. The 
system for effective university policy formulation consists of 
decision-makers who understand both the university and 
modern management techniques and who are directly 



supported by analysts, backed up by an information system 
capable of supplying management information. These 
notions, although counter to many traditions of university 
administrate 1 , are viable today because of a new atmosphere 
permeating the institutions. Recent concern of government 
and university administrators over the quickening rate of 
increase in higher education costs and widespread question- 
ing of the value, form and purpose of higher education has 
had a noticeable effect on the attitude of people in the 
institution with respect to university planning and manage- 
ment. Enormous theoretical and practical questions persist. 
It remains to be shown, for example, whether the output of 
the educational process can be quantified. Also, the con- 
tributions to that output made by classroom instruction, 
research, new buildings, a goci library, huge computers, and 
high faculty salaries have not been demonstrated. Still, many 
educators have come to the position, widely held outside the 
institutions, that modern management techniques must be 
adapted to the university organization. The new atmosphere 
has been inculcated in part by the action of governments and 
their agencies, and many feel that responsibility for internal 
decision-making, already greatly eroded in recent years, will 
be further lost if universities do not take steps to govern 
themselves by the best possible means. 

As an example of operation at Leve. 3, suppose that, 
with support of the financial vice-president, the OIR suggests 
that planning, programming, budgeting be introduced; and as 
a baseline for budget planning and policy deliberations, a 
program cost study be carried out to provide historical 
information on how the university allocates its resources to 
university programs. The policy formulators will have to be 
instructed in the cost study methodology and helped to 
appreciate the PPB method. Perhaps the single most difficult 
task will be to convince people, before the fact, that the new 
method has merit and that the traditional approach has 
serious weaknesses from the point of view of planning and 
policy formulation. This situation illustrates a supportive role 
different from those described earlier. The OIR is taking the 
initiative in suggesting the important variables in the decision 
process— in fact, the whole context within which important 
policy decisions will be made. It says, for instance in this 
example, that departmental line-item expenditures which 



heretofore have been fiercely debated are not important to 
policy formulation. Attention should be paid instead to how 
much of each university resource is used to produce 
graduates and to do research. 

The Interface 

There is an important but often neglected aspect of the 
role of IR in policy formulation which is relevant to both 
modes of operation. The role in question is one of providing 
support at ateps 2 and 4 of the model— that is, of assisting in 
the definitive formation of specific questions to which policy 
formulators seek answers and then presenting answers or 
alternative solutions to them in a way that makes the 
information most useful. Figure 1 illustrates the support role 
cycle. 

Unless there are good two-way communications 
between the person with the problem and the problem 
solver, a satisfactory solution is not likely to result. The OIR 
must develop the knack and skills of insuring that the 
questioners have stated their request for information 
unambiguously and in a way that will yield them precisely 
the required information if the request is exactly met. If the 
information or alternative solutions are not effectively 
presented, much of the work of the OIR can be lost. People 
in the OIR may have to develop new skills— essentially 
teaching skills, including the use of several media— in success- 
fully developing this interface. 

A RECENT CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 

The University of Calgary is a large, new university 
which has experienced a near doubling in full-time student 
enrollment in the past four years. It has a full range of 
professional schools and offers the doctorate in most 
departments. Two years ago the university policy formula- 
tion mechanism was revised. As an integral part of the new 
structure, an Office of Institutional Research was established. 
Terms of reference of the new office were explicitly set out 
to mesh with other elements in the new structure. Internal 
organization of the office was designed to meet precisely the 
informational demands of other elements in the policy 
formulation structure shown in Figure 2. The essential 
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elements in the policy formulation structure are Policy 
Committees. The Academic Policy Committee, Business and 
Finance Policy Committee, and Capital Resources Policy 
Committee are responsible for formulating and recommend- 
ing policy in their respective areas. The Policy Committees 
have no executive authority but make recommendations to 
the President, Board of Governors, and General Faculties 
Council. The General Faculties Council is the senior 
academic body in the university. Membership on each Policy 
Committee includes two members of the Board of Gover- 
nors, six members of the General Faculties Council, two 
students, the President, and the Chairman of the Board. The 
appropriate Vice-President serves as executive officer for 
each committee, and the Academic Secretary is the Secretary 
for all the Committees. The Director of Institutional 
Research is a nonvoting member of each Committee and of 
the General Faculties Council. The Alberta Universities 
Commission is the intermediary body between the 
universities and the Government of Alberta. 

The Director of the Office of Institutional Research 
reports to the President. The primary role of the OIR is to 
provide the President and the policy committees with data, 
information, reports, and answers to “what if” questions. 
Reports from the OIR contain no opinions nor recom- 
mendations on policy matters. However, the office has a 
secondary role of adapting modern management techniques 
to university administration, and reports have contained 
recommendations on these topics. The OIR has no formal 
academic responsibilities. Nonetheless, analysts are members 
of the nonteaching academic staff and are encouraged to 
make contributions to institutional research and their own 
fields through publication and other services. By working 
with all groups to the limit of its resources and by not being 
located in the administration building, the office attempts not 
to be identified with the administration, faculty, or students. 

The office consists of a director and five professional 
analysts, one in each of the specialties shown in Figure 2. 
This group is supported by four assistant analysts who are 
qualified by degrees and experience in their fields. Opera- 
tionally, the group works as a team on each project with the 
analyst principally nvolved acting as project leader. Staff 



members were selected to ensure that the office could 
operate at each mode and level described earlier. Efforts have 
been made to keep the staff as small as possible in order to 
facilitate communication and cooperation among the 
analysts. The addition of analytical staff members to the 
offices of senior university administrators has been 
encouraged to forestall OIR involvement in the day-to-day 
concerns of senior administrators and to allow it to adopt the 
role of “in-house” consultant. The University’s communica- 
tions media center regularly assists with presentations to 
committees. 

By both design and demand, the OIR initially con- 
centrated its efforts on those areas where quantification was 
easiest. This has provided the office with experience while 
allowing time to build up its own internal procedures. An 
automated space file and the associated maintenance and 
retrieval systems, a detailed program cost study and a 
university inventory of information systems and needs are all 
in various stages of completion. The production of an annual 
fact book has proven very useful both internally to the office 
and to the University generally. 

In the initial design of the University’s policy formula- 
tion mechanism, much attention was paid to the relationship 
between the Office of Institutional Research and the other 
elements in the new structure. Unfortunately, insufficient 
attention was paid to the relationship between the OIR and 
the various university operating departments. Thus, some 
initial difficulties in gaining the confidence of these depart- 
ments were experienced. However, good working relation- 
ships have now been established through a conscious effort 
toward keeping these departments informed of OIR actions 
and by meaningfully involving them at the earliest possible 
stage of OIR projects related to their areas of responsibility. 
Relationships with academic departments and senior 
administrative offices have been excellent, and considerable 
support and encouragement has been received from these 
groups. Thus, with the exception of more spade work with 
the operating departments, the past two years’ experience 
would indicate that the original plans for the OIR were 
sound and the prognosis for its continued useful existence in 
this framework is good. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The subject of this paper is the relationship between 
institutional research and academic policy formulation. As a 
point of departure, the following operational definitions are 
offered as terms of reference for this discussion. 

“Institutional research consists of data collec- 
tion, analyses, reporting and related staff work 
designed to facilitate operations and decision-making 
within institutions of higher education .” 1 

Academic policy formulation consists of 
establishing guidelines with respect to the quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of both the formal and informal 
organization of the academic experience of students 
within an educational institution. 

In what follows, the objective will be to suggest certain 
points of intersection between institutional research and 
academic policy formulation, and to explore some of the 
ways in which institutional research can be of use in the 
policy formulation process. 

AN OVERVIEW 

Institutional research can play a significant role in 
academic policy formulation because (a) it is assigned a 
support role to facilitate the process of decision-making 
within the institutional planning-management framework, 
and (b) within that framework, academic planning and 
management is a continuum. In its least complicated 
formulation, policy planning and management involves (a) 
identifying policy issues and (b) making decisions with 
respect to action. This direct channel may be deflected to 
incorporate the support that can be provided via institutional 
research in (a) delineating the operative experience factors, 
(b) undertaking necessary analytical studies, and (c) report- 
ing on probable impacts of alternative courses oi action. 

In speaking of academic planning and management as a 
continuum, there ?:e several corollary concepts and 
phenomena to be noted. First, higher educational institutions 
function in a rapidly changing, dynamic world. A static 
posture is inappropriate; rather, institutional policy and 
behavior must be flexible, responsive to change, easily 
adjusted. Second, the stimulus to change comes from both 
external and internal sources. Environmental circumstances 
surrounding the educational enterprise’s activities change 
at least annually and sometimes more frequently generat- 
ing parallel changes internally. With both the internal 
and external environments associated with the educa- 
tional enterprise subject to continuing change, it is 
necessary for supporting research and planning functions to 
be correspondingly continuous in nature. Third, some 
recognition of these conditions already exists. The budget 
cycle requires an annual review of commitments and resource 
requirements and allocations to various manifestations of 
academic programs. Fourth, the annual budgeting cycle 



provides an opportunity for longer range review of commit- 
ments; i.e., a four-year or five-year academic plan. Fifth, this 
implies that institutional research be structured as a point of 
departure for developing a comprehensive management and 
planning systems orientation. 

Sensitivity to these concepts will lead the institutional 
researcher along a path involving the following gradations: 
(a) the shaping of the framework in which issues are explored 
in a manner consistent with the possibilities for providing 
useful support to decision-making, (b) the structuring of 
analytical frameworks that incorporate the imperatives of 
scale, breadth of coverage, and decision-making focus 
inherent in large scale enterprise that education cor 'Mtutes, 
and (c) the design of techniques for exploratory analytical 
activity before a situation is confronted so that the decision- 
maker can exercise discretion in opting for any of the range 
of possibilities the IR analyst has explored. Depending on the 
scale of the institution, the mechanism for examining the 
issues must be (a) subject to a periodic reiteration, (b) 
reliable, (c) easily and rapidly manipulated. 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The institutional research assignment and attendant 
functions suggest considerable breadth and scope for 
organizing an institutional researcher’s operations. Taken 
together with the range of demands that might be generated 
by way oi supporting the academic planning and policy 
formulation function, there is clearly the need for a 
conceptual schema in which to identify activities, assign 
priorities, and perceive the range of requests and possibilities 
for their implementation. 

In the conceptual framework proposed here, a three-set 
structuring of relevant experience variables would be 
identified for organizing information and conducting various 
analyses. One set would consist of all external variables 
impinging upon an enterprise. Another set of variables would 
encompass those internal* policy-oriented type factors that 
imply the-adoption of a particular policy stance for testing or 
application. The third group would consist of those internal 
factors that respond passively to the quantitative manifesta- 
tions and links that are established between various external 
and internal policy type factors operative within the 
particular situation. 

The implementation cycle associated with a particular 
institutional research assignment would start with informa- 
tion collection and storage, proceed with manipulation and 
reorganization, and conclude with information retrieval and 
presentation. 

OPERATIONAL GUIDELINES 

In this observer’s view, there are four main areas via 
which the institutional researcher can influence academic 



policy formulation: (a) data support; (b) the formulation of 
relevant analytical structures; (c) reinforcing quantitative 
information collection and support processes with qualitative 
evaluations; and (d) the design of evaluation system logic 
that links internal and external forces to academic policy 
formulation. 

1 . Data Support 

Obviously, the institutional researcher can be charged 
with responsibility for providing quantitative data that is 
relevant, reliable and usable in the context of academic 
policy consideration. This aspect of institutional research 
activity is pure data gathering. Sometimes the researcher may 
undertake special primary data collection activities; e.g., 
special studies of faculty activity patterns designed to yield a 
better basis for distributing cost information among various 
functional categories of program support, such as instruction, 
research, community service and administration. 

2. Formulating Analytical Structures Relevant 
to the Policy Formulation Process 

Clear thinking can only be accomplished within the 
context of well conceived analytical frameworks. Call it 
research design, model building, simulation. Whatever the 
term, in contributing to academic policy making it involves 
the formulation of analytical structures in which external 
forces and internal activity, resource commitment and 
resource availability experience categories are related more 
directly to program categories. Thus, if academic policy 
formulation requires reliable information with respect to 
program costs, it is likely to be the institutional researcher 
who has to conceive of the way in which programs can be 
defined, their costs identified, and the contributions or 
benefits flow from the programs evaluated. 

Consider an illustration drawn from the perspective of 
the system-wide level of operations. In state-wide, publicly 
supported systems, public benefits and costs are directly 
dependent on student origins and institutional service point 
locations. Decisions with respect to the timely location of 
new campuses require an identification of such geographical 
concepts in terms of student origin and point of considera- 
tions. Policy formulation with respect to the level and type 
of campus and academic program development at new 
institutions will be similarly affected by such considerations. 
Research in this area should take into account total costs 
including amortization of capital outlays, student and staff 
commutation costs, and indirect other community costs. The 
optimal location with respect to costs is one which minimizes 
total costs regardless of the mix among the constituent 
elements. 

3. Collection and Use of Supporting Information 

It is generally accepted that data collection for the 
purpose of numbers alone is not a very useful concept for 
organizing activity. But of paramount importance for the 
formulation of academic policy is the qualitative reliability 
and relevance of assembled quantitative data. 

Too often institutional administrators discover that the 
quantitative data describing the experience factors chosen for 



exploration in a particular problem are unreliable, that they 
do not reflect what they purport to represent, that they are 
sometimes specious and misleading. The institutional 
researcher in such a situation must assu me the responsibility 
for defining and reinforcing the meaningful ness of quantita- 
tive data that may be reported by assessing a oj insuring the 
qualitative acceptability of such information. 

Interinstitutional comparison is a technique frequently 
used in academic administration for surveying available 
experience in dealing with particular academic problems. One 
need only examine the American Council c Education 
periodic listings of institutional questionnaires to confirm 
this predisposition. The IR analyst may play a valuable role 
in this situation: first, to take responsibility for assembling 
the interinstitutional comparative data that reflects upon the 
particular issue at hand; second, and more important, to 
assess the qualitative significance of the quantitative data 
thus assembled; third, to adjust the approaches suggested in 
the comparative experience to terms of reference meaningful 
in his institution’s unique circumstances. 

4. Designing Analytical System Logic 

In order for the institutional researcher to contribute 
to the shaping of academic policy, he should avail himself of 
evaluation system structures that are logical and reliable and 
that encompass the appropriate sets of variables to deal with 
the particular issue at hand. The institutional researcher can 
develop analytical models that depict his institution or 
system in a dynamic environmental context, giving full 
recognition to external forces, policy factors and passive 
experience factors. 

For example, enrollment flows in such a system would 
be made a function of population change, public policy 
adjustments (such as open enrollments or changes in draft 
policy), social trends in rates of participation of students in 
higher education enterprise, the character of student choices 
being made with respect to vocational and non-vocational 
programs, and so on. 

Similarly, academic programs are fueled by money, and 
academic policy formulation requires knowledge of how 
much money is going to be available. In this connection, 
projections of income flows from gifts and grants need not 
be mere extrapolations of past experience. Instead, they may 
take account of specific external forces that are known to be 
relevant, such as the general state of the economy, the state 
of the security markets, the numbers and profile of alumni 
with respect to length of time since departing the institution, 
etc. By way of illustration, at Beliot College a model focusing 
upon the financial development of the College was 
established. 

In ohe version of the model, the flow of funds from 
gifts and grants was made directly a function of past 
experience, the number and age profile of alumni, the state 
of the economy generally, and the status of the equity 
securities markets. The result was a projection that produced 
an interesting and useful barometer on what might be 
expected with respect to income flows of this type. As a 
corollary, the broader financial model, together with the 
particular contribution made by the gifts and grants 
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component of the model, permitted the adoption of 
academic policies that were based on reasonable assessments 
of what might be expected in the way of financial changes 
throughout the College’s operating accounts. 

In another recent application of modeling techniques 
to academic policy issues, Richard Stockton State College, a 
new college in New Jersey, used interinstitutional com- 
parisons to assist in formulating a variety of organizational 
parameters. A simulation model was developed which 
permitted the delineation of a profile of institutional 
academic organization expressed quantitatively almost a year 
before students were due to appear on campus and several 
months before the first groups of candidates for entry into 
the inaugural class received application forms. Starting 
operations with a thousand students entering at the first and 
third year levels, approximately on a 60-40 basis, the model 
yielded information regarding the mix of FTE student 
numbers between lower level and upper level courses, the 
fact that 70 percent of the 63 faculty permitted under the 
staffing formula would be required to handle lower division 
courses, and an improved basis for recruiting and scheduling 
faculty assignments. By way of supporting the effort, this 
involved, among other avenues of research activity, a series of 
interinstitutional studies of student course registration 
patterns. Since students within an institution can be 
described in terms of majors and in terms of various levels of 
progress through the degree program offerings, it was 
possible to distill the experience of other institutions and 
postulate a population structure associated with individual 
courses and levels of discipline offerings. Models should be 
capable of handling internal as well as external changes. For 
example, academic policy with respect to faculty load can be 
delineated in several ways. Faculty load may be expressed in 
terms of number of hours of teaching per week in formal 
classes, regardless of class size. Or it may be expressed in 
terms of number of student contact hours per week, 
regardless of number of courses. Or, in turn, there may be 
parameters with respect to the number of different courses 
that a faculty member may be expected to offer. In any case, 
the institutional researcher should be able to point out the 



significance and some possible consequences of the particular 
policy that is being considered. With few exceptions, these 
links cannot be forged at a department or discipline level of 
administration. Not infrequently, the talents of the institu- 
tional researcher are required to overcome deficiencies in 
being able to perceive the issue, inadequacies of scope with 
respect to required input resources, or lack of adequate staff 
interest or resources to implement a study of this type. 

The relevance of this approach may be underscored by 
reference to a variety of other illustrations, covering such 
phenomena as the decline in government funding of scientific 
research and the support of graduate study, changes in 
military draft policy (both rates of conscription and regula- 
tions affecting student exemptions), the rise of student 
campus unrest and activism, and changes in student and 
faculty housing styles. 

In all of these instances, forces external to the higher 
education enterprise per se— federal government policy, 
urban decay, a revolution in social values— come into play. In 
other cases, severe pressures generated internally might 
trigger change. All are of sufficient magnitude to impinge 
noticeably upon institutional operations, whether by affect- 
ing financial or student flows. Internal policy adjustments, 
such as adjustments in faculty or student recruitment 
programs, are stimulated, and certainly a review of policy in 
these areas becomes warranted. The working through of the 
combination of external pressures and internal policy adjust- 
ments are traceable in a variety of more passively responsive 
experience indicators; e.g., space accommodation, capital 
outlay, class size, faculty load, etc. The mechanics of policy 
formulation require the support of adequate data, incisive 
analytical models, and effective reporting. 

EPILOGUE 

This paper has focused on institutional research as it 
relates to academic policy formulation in the individual 
institution. But the observations apply also to the multi- 
institution, system-wide context. The role relationships in 
broad outline are the same; only the size of the arena differs. 



1 J.L. Saupe and J.R. Montgomery, The Nature and Hole of Institutional Research . . . Memo to a College or University , 
(Association for Institutional Research, 1970), p. 3. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND POLICY FORMULATION: 
A CONTINGENCY MODEL 

Marvin W. Peterson 
The University of Michigan 



In reading the literature about the office of director of 
institutional research, much of which is a product of this 
annual meeting, one is struck by the perpetual identity crisis 
of the office— What is it? What should it be? What should it 
not be? This phenomenon, I would suggest, is a product of 
the organizational equivalent of the Peter Principle; i.e., 
“every office (any player) tends to rise to its level of 
dysfunctionality (incompetence).” 1 While many IR directors 
may have reached their own level of incompetence, the role 
or office probably has not yet reached its level of dysfunc- 
tionality. The continuing identity crisis is more realistically 
an example of the Peterson Corollary: “Identity crises in 
organizational offices are a product of the creative conflict of 
the incumbents who have reached their level of incom- 
petence and want to maintain the office as it then functions 
with thosi who see for it a new or different role.” 

The analysis which follows will only partly support the 
somewhat facetiously stated principle, but does seriously 
attempt to develop a contingency model for institutional 
research— a model in which the function and content of IR is 
contingent upon changing conditions in the higher educa- 
tional institution and its environment. 

The model does not deal with the practical but 
important questions regarding to whom the director of IR 
reports, the competency of the individual involved, or the 
role of the IR director in decision-making and information 
utilization, although insights into these issues might be 
garnered. Rather it assumes only that institutional research is 
a process which utilizes information from the university’s 
data base (or management information system), which 
provides data based research for its decision making process 
(formal or informal) and contributes primarily to the 
institution’s “adaptive” capacity. By adaptive capacity I am 
referring to those organizational' processes which make it 
possible for the college or university to cope with pressures 
for change whether those are internal changes to improve 
performance or changes which represent a sensing of, and 
response to, external conditions or changes. 2 While an 
institution’s adaptive capacity may be enhanced by many 
factors such as the willingness of its members to change, the 
availability of slack resources with which to make or reward 
change efforts, creative leadership and the like, my concern is 
with the interrelationship of those institutionalized or 
regularly established processes which contribute directly to 
the institution’s adaptive function. For instance, how is 
institutional research related to those other adaptive sub- 
processes such as innovation, experimentation, and planning 
which are all heralded as ways of changing higher educational 
institutions? How are these sub-processes related to the 
decision making process and to the management information 
systems which are so widely touted? In general, colleges and 



universities have not developed or institutionalized any 
extensive notion of their adaptive function which encom- 
passes institutional research, MIS, decision-making processes 
and the adaptive sub-processes. Indeed, one of the reasons 
higher educational institutions may have been so inept at 
adjusting to new realities, in adapting, is the limited focus 
which is usually taken on these various sub-processes rather 
than on their interaction which contributes to the larger 
adaptive capacity or function. The role of IR within this 
larger adaptive function is the focus of this paper and the 
model which follows. 

THE MODEL 

Figure 1 and 2 attempt to depict the varied forms of 
research which can contribute to decision-making, the 
information sources utilized in each and their interrelation- 
ship. In Figure 1 a management information system is 
referred to in its broadest sense; i.e., all operating data 
collected in data files whether manual or automated which is 
either analyzed and reported or potentially available for 
analysis and research. A typology of decisions devised by 
Robert Anthony 4 which categorizes them in relation to 
institutional needs is helpful in identifying forms of research 
which have or might be the focus of institutional research 
and in discussing the contribution of decision-making (and 
research) to an institution’s adaptive sub-processes. 

Policy decisions, the broadest and most encompassing 
decisions, are those concerned with a college’s or university’s 
long-term objective, its program goals and strategies for 
achieving them, and its strategies for obtaining the necessary 
resources. The focus is on an optimal overall design for the 
institution to assure its long-term success. “Policy related 
research,” of which universities do little, is concerned with 
making and assessing policy decisions. In making such 
decisions research which forecasts and identifies the impact 
of changing conditions external to the university which 
affect its administrative (i.e., finance and government), 
academic, enrollment, or other areas is extremely useful. In 
assessing such decisions, long-range studies of achievement of 
general objectives, of resource utilization, and of the effec- 
tiveness of the institution’s structural and functional patterns 
as well as comparative studies of other similar institutions is 
potentially valuable. “Operations research” which focuses on 
the development of forecasting and simulation models is a 
useful approach to devising the models or techniques with 
which to do policy research; i.e., to provide mechanisms to 
evaluate alternative program and resource strategies. 

A more limited set of decisions are managerial in 
nature. They focus on issues related to the selection of 
specific programs and the allocation of resources among 



Type of Decision and Organizational Neeu 



Policy: reordering of goals and objectives; 
program and resource strategies, and over- 
all structural patterns; concern for long 




Improvement, regularity and efficiency. 



Type and Content of Research 

Policy Research: 

Long range studies of organizational goal 
achievement and resource utilization. 

Comparative research of other higher ed’^a- 
tion institutions. 

Studies of overall structure and functioning of 
the institution. 

Research on environmental conditions affect- 
ing the institution. 

Forecasting alternative futures and their 
impact on the institution. 

Operations Research: 

Devising forecasting and simulation models of 
institutional and environmental dynamics. 

Evaluating alternative program and resource 
strategies and specific decisions. 

Evaluation Research: 

Assessment of program input, process, and 
output. Variables over time. 

Measures of goal achievement and unintended 
effects of programs. 

Cost and productivity measurement. 

Descriptive Research: 

Analysis and reports of current operations. 



Figure 1: Relationship of MIS, Decision Making and Research 



them, the coordination of various programs and resolution of 
conflicts among and between them. Within the broad 
statement of objectives and strategies, these program 
decisions are focused on more specific goals which assure 
that the objectives are accomplished. In making the initial 
decisions, the models designed by “operations researchers” 
again can be useful in assessing the resource requirements of 
various program alternatives and their impact on other 
existing patterns or programs. “Evaluation research,” which 
assesses the extent of goal achievement of program and 
allocation decisions and the change in important program 
input, process, and output variables over time to ascertain 
the program’s intended and unintended effects, is the more 
cornmoniy used form of research for such decisions. 

Finally, operating decisions relate to the way in which 
program activities are carried out. The concern is to control 
the activities of the program and assure efficient use of 
resources allocated. The response is to an organizational need 
for regularity and efficiency. Research which contributes to 
these decisions consists primarily of “analytic or descriptive” 
reports of the state of a program’s operation or activities. 



Figure 2, which highlights a decision path and informa- 
tion flow analysis, suggests how these decision categories and 
types of research are interrelated with innovation, experi- 
mentation, and planning to constitute an institutional 
adaptive capacity or function. Planning in this model is 
analogous to the initial portion of Peter Drucker’s definition 
of it as “a continuous process of making present entre- 
preneurial decisions systematically and with the best possible 
knowledge of their futurity.” 5 It essentially encompasses 
policy decisions and the program selection portion of 
managerial decisions and the related use of policy and 
operations research to make decisions systematically with a 
knowledge of their futurity. Experimentation which is 
essentially the commitment to a process of attempting to 
measure and evaluate new program and resource allocation 
decisions is seen to be the systematic relationship of 
evaluation research to managerial decisions. To a lesser 
degree the use of policy research to assess policy decisions 
and of operating data or descriptive research to improve 
program operating decisions reflects an experimental 
approach to these decision commitments. Finally, innovation 
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Operating Decisions Managerial Decisions | Policy Decisions 

(flexibility) (experimental) | (planning) 
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Institution’s Adaptive Function* 



is a capacity to identify and a - ,,r v ? f - - v new 

.•'Mol--' j ves a ( }> manageuai, c, id opei .ar' ,.;ion 

•< J is lac La„ed by research efforts that unc.^-r new 

a. ,er natives and by decision structures which ar readily 
accessible to students, faculty, and administration new 
ideas. At the operating level the commitment to fie: : : iity is 
necessary to prevent ossification of programs anc r.anage- 
ment information systems and their respective T inctures 
which impede innovation, experimentation, and planning. 

This view of the types of research which are dependent 
on a mafiagement information system for basic data and 
reports and is related to categories of decision-making in a 
manner which facilitates the adaptive processes of innova- 
tion, experimentation, and planning is useful in three ways. 
First, the model provides a basis for identifying some 
requisite condition for IR to operate effectively as a “policy 
research” unit. (It should be noted at this point that this 
model applies to the academic, administrative, and enroll- 
ment issues highlighted at this conference and nothing in the 
model precludes the IR office from performing several of the 
research roles simultaneously.) Second, it provides an evolu- 
tionary model for explaining the changes in the focus of 
institutional research. By definition, if IR is a successful 
contributor to institutional adaptation, it will itself change. 
Third, it suggests some changes for the IR office which 
attempts to function at the policy level. The remainder of 
the paper highlights these points. 

THE CONTINGENCY FACTORS 

It goes without saying that effective policy research 
presupposes the existence of some descriptive, evaluation, 
and operations research as inputs to policy research. How- 
ever, three conditions in other areas also affect the potential 
for doing policy research. 

1. MIS Sophistication: The development of a sophis- 
ticated management information system to provide 
easily accessible data on internal operations for 
policy research as well as the other forms of 
research is obvious. Dimensions of MIS develop- 
ment/sophistication include (a) the degree of com- 
patibility and uniformity of data elements and their 
definitions in different data files, (b) the extent to 
which different data files are integrated, i.e., readily 
accessible from one retrieval point without having 
to search different files for different data elements 
needed to prepare a report or piece of research, (c) 
the degree to which the data system is automated 
both for storage and retrieval and for performing 
research manipulations, and (d) the flexibility of 
the information system (or data processing staff) to 
change and modify the system. The reason for so 
many IR offices’ involvement in systems design and 
analysis at this time, I would suggest, is not an 
indication of IR office interest in this activity. 
Rather it is a barometer of the extent to which 
there is a lack of sophistication in most university 
MIS systems which impedes research and reporting 
efforts by IR officers. 



2. Organizational Factors: Several organizational 

factors in the particular college or university setting 
are required to support effective “policy research.” 
First, policy level decision-making, and planning 
requires an administrative style and predisposition 
on the part of all key participants in decision- 
making which takes a long-range perspective on 
major decision issues. This is not easy to find among 
administrators who have succeeded in the past on 
day-to-day decision-making, have been pressured by 
continued disruptive crises,' and have received fulfill- 
ment from dealing with daily personnel problems. 
Neither is it a state of mind engendered by students 
who want action now and by faculty who like the 
way things are or were. (Some would argue that the 
failure to take a long-range perspective earlier 
caused some of our current problems.) Second, if 
policy research is to be utilized, a decision-making 
structure which concerns itself with policy matters 
is needed. While membership may vary, it seems 
appropriate to have wide representation to insure 
legitimacy of such a decision. 6 It should also be 
apparent that at the policy level, academic, enroll- 
ment and administrative issues cannot be separated. 
Representatives of all these areas need to be 
involved. Further, any policy structure needs to be 
coordinated with those groups or individuals dealing 
with managerial and operating decisions. Third, 
there is a need, as the model suggests, to coordinate 
the decision-making effort, the MIS, and the 
decision-making structures especially at the policy 
level. Whether this is done under a senior planning 
officer or the chief academic officer is probably less 
important than the need for high level coordination. 
A fourth and related contingency factor is the 
degree to which planning decisions and the related 
policy research functions are carried out by a state 
coordinating agency. To the extent that such 
agencies are staffed to do state wide policy research 
for higher education and control extensive policy 
and new program decisions, there will be less need 
for such research at the institutional level except as 
a protective reaction. Finally, if institutional 
research is to have an extensive policy research role, 
the office will need extensive support to insure that 
the other forms of research are carried on or, to the 
extent possible, they may be decentralized to 
operating units in the academic, financial, and 
student affairs areas. 

3. Environmental Concerns: Any college or university 
exists within some larger setting which in part 
affects its operation. In order to utilize policy 
research to understand this larger setting or environ- 
ment, it is first helpful to identify the segments of 
the university environment which affect the univer- 
sity most as a focus for research. Some examples 
might include existing and potential sources of 
financial support, supply and demand for various 
types of trained personnel within the institution’s 
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region, potential student enrollment numbers and 
characteristics, important external groups and 
similar institutions with which comparisons might 
be made. These segments can be characterized in 
terms of their rate of change, their predictive 
certainty, their degree of interdependence, and 
possibly other dimensions. To the extent that an 
environmental segment has a high rate of change or 
predictive uncertainty, policy research focused on 
the environment can probably not assist planning 
per se; rather it should focus on organizational 
studies of the institution’s capacity to respond (or 
identify impediments). On the other hand, to the 
extent an environmental segment is unchanging and 
highly predictable, there is little need for extensive 
environment— focused policy research. Extreme 
examples might be a community college’s concern 
for the demand for trained manpower in a rapidly 
growing, culturally shifting, urban area versus one in 
a rural stable population area. If the segments are 
highly interdependent, environmental research is 
much more complex; e.g., economic and industrial 
activity levels may affect both program demands 
and enrollment trends. Thus, it is clear that the 
extent and desirability of policy research is con- 
tingent upon the MIS system, other organizational 
characteristics of the institution, and the nature of 
its environment. 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AS POLICY 
RESEARCH 

The validity of the model of research in the adaptive 
process is in part supported by the evolutionary pattern of 
institutional research the past two decades. In the early and 
mid 1950’s, the emphasis was clearly on collecting data and 
preparing reports on current operating levels, especially the 
growing enrollments and growing budgetary commitments. 
Indeed one of the most pressing early functions of IR 
directors was the identification and collection of existing 
data on operating characteristics and coordination of it in 
one place. The Doi-Russell articles of the mid 1950’s 7 mark 
the entry into an era of evaluation research in which financial 
studies stressed productivity, cost ratios and comparisons of 
revenues and expenditures among institutions. This was 
followed by IR offices which focused on studies of student 
development and on curriculum evaluation. Indeed, as late as 
1965 Rourke and Brooks found that 80% of all IR offices 



reported their primary focus in one of the three areas of 
financial, student or academic studies. s The past five years 
have seen more and more IR offices concerned with systems 
design and analysis and operations research. The need for this 
MIS development to facilitate other research was mentioned 
earlier. It is also, in part, a prelude to a concern for policy 
research which can improve planning; indeed, the emergence 
of planning offices at the vice presidential level and offices of 
IR and Planning are growing more common. The connection 
of these developments with increased state government 
concerns for program budgeting and financial accountability 
and internal cost pressures is indicative of this as an 
institutional attempt to adapt itself to new realities. 

In addition to the evolutionary pattern, the model and 
the contingency factors suggests certain changes in the IR 
office which attempts to function at this level. First, even 
though improved MIS may facilitate internal data gathering, 
the data collection role of IR will expand outside the 
university due to the extensive emphasis on environmental 
and comparative research efforts and internally due to the ad 
hoc nature of much policy research which precludes 
regularizing it. Second, while it may be possible to segregate, 
routinize, and decentralize some evaluative and descriptive 
research on students, academic programs, and administrative 
matters, this is impossible at the level of operations research 
and policy research. Expertise required to deal with all three 
issue areas, with organization theory and with the technical 
competencies in operatings research and policy research will 
significantly expand the skills required by the staff of most 
IR offices. Finally, the more central role of IR in overall 
policy decisions of institutional planning suggests a far 
greater concern on the part of the office for improving 
utilization of information and explication of research efforts 
and approaches among persons on policy groups (students, 
faculty, some administrators) who are not accustomed to the 
complexity of simulation models, policy research and the 
like. Related to this, of course, is the increased sensitivity 
required of the office and its staff as it plays an increasingly 
major role in institution— wide decisions in a period of tight 
financial resources. 

Thus, the evolution of IR does support the model of an 
office whose shifting research is constantly tending to rise to 
its level of functional incompetence— trying in this case to 
enhance the institution’s adaptive capacity. Whether or not 
policy research marks the apex of IR is, of course, open to 
speculation. Its future identity crises should provide some 
indication of that. 



1 L.J. Peter, and R. Hull, The Peter Principle (New York: William Morrow and Co., 1969), p. 25. 

2 For a discussion of the concept of and forms of organizational adaptation to environmental changes see W. Scott., 
“Flexibility, Rigidity and Adaptation,” in Experiences, Structure and Adaptability , ed. by O. Harvey (New York: Springer 
Pub. Co., 1966), and D. Katz and R. Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 

3 For this idea I am indebted to a talk by James I. Doi, “Some New Developments in Institutional Research,” Paper 
delivered at the Workshop for Community Colleges, University of Washington, Seattle, September, 1968. 

4 R. Anthony , Planning and Management Systems (Cambridge: Harvard Graduate School of Business, 1965). 

5 P. Drucker, “Long Range Planning Means Risk-Taking,” in Long Range Planning For Management, ed. by D. Ewing 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964). 

6 For discussion of decision structures which may be appropriate to policy decisions see M.W. Peterson, “Decision Type, 
Structure, and Process Evaluation,” Paper presented at American Association for Higher Education National Conference, 
Chicago, March, 1971. 
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THE SOFT DATA COMPONENT OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
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In a recent issue of The Wall Street Journal, a story 
appears concerning the life of a professional bridge player. 
Among the other interesting aspects of the story, the bridge 
professional disclosed that one of the highly significant facets 
of his skill at bridge was his ability to read his opponent— 
that is, his ability to perceive, understand, and make use of 
the human element in the game of bridge. Likewise, in the 
games of golf, tennis, football, or for that matter any sport 
where people are involved, a participant increases his chances 
of winning if he knows something about his opponent in 
terms of his mental makeup which dictates how he will play 
the game. For example, as a mediocre but dedicated tennis 
player, it is extremely important for me to know whether my 
opponent is likely to take the risk of slamming in a hard 
second serve or whether he will hit an easy second serve to 
insure that it will stay in bounds. Beyond the ability of the 
opponent, there are these human attributes which directly 
influence the flavor of the competition. 

Now I am not going to suggest that college administra- 
tion is an analog to sports in the sense that it is a competition 
with an opponent, resulting in a winner and a loser. However, 
we have all heard numerous times and in numerous ways of 
that sound management principle which speaks to the 
necessity of making decisions with as much information and 
before-the-act knowledge as possible. Indeed, any manager, 
including a university administrator, would like to be at least 
one step ahead of any decision point, especially if that 
decision might be framed in a crisis situation. The goal then 
of a good manager/administrator is to strive to be as well 
prepared as possible with as much information as possible, 
whatever the nature of that information. 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

With the foregoing in mind, we need to ask about 
institutional research, however you may define it, and how it 
fits into the scheme of university management. Without 
getting into a detailed discussion of what specific role 
institutional research should pay in an institution, we could 
probably all agree that, generally, institutional research 
makes its living by supplying data about the institution and 
things related to it. In addition, the data at least implicitly 
are focused on enabling university managers to make better 
decisions. Therefore, based on the sound management 
principle of the need for as much pertinent information as 
possible for decision making, institutional research has an 
obligation to provide as much data of every kind as possible. 

Historically, IR has been of two kinds. On the one 
hand, institutional research offices have been effective and 
prolific in supplying student credit hour figures, FTE figures, 
average load figures, average class size figures, utilization 
figures, cost figures, etc.— essentially the hard data (in relative 
terms) that describe the institution. On the other hand some 
institutional research offices have been measuring attitudes 



and achievements of students and faculty and have produced 
the scholarly reports giving results of freshmen taking the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the students’ attitudes 
toward achievement and campus unrest, the results of a 
faculty sample on the Omnibus Personality Instrument— 
essentially the soft data (in relative terms) that describe 
attitudes and characteristics of populations in the institution. 

Generally, these two classes of institutional research 
output (hard and soft data) do not reside in the same 
organizational unit in an institution. For example, at one 
institution I know, the soft data office, called Student 
Affairs Research, reports to the Vice President for Student 
Affairs; and the office dealing with hard data, called Planning 
Studies, reports to the Vice President for Planning. The two 
units are not aware of what the other is doing, and it is 
altogether possible that neither is aware of the compre- 
hensive need for data for decision-making by the institution’s 
managers. In other institutions with which I am familiar, 
institutional research as the formal name for the unit, 
represents either the soft data component or the hard data 
component, but not both in any one institution. 

But the issue is not whether in fact the two classes of 
institutional research output (hard and soft) exist together in 
one organizational unit in any institution, but that they 
should in all. The reasons for this necessity revolve around 
the full reconciliation of the sound management principle. 
The obligation of and justification for institutional research, 
as I see it, is to fulfill that principle by providing the fullest 
possible set of data for use by managers in decision-making. 
An institutional research office cannot fulfill that obligation 
by providing only the hard data or providing only the soft 
data. It must provide both by first assessing the decision 
needs of the management structure and then providing 
whatever data are necessary to meet the needs. 

It appears, to me, that 1) most institutional research 
offices are of the hard data variety, and 2) most importantly, 
that the soft data outputs, no matter what the structure of 
the institution or from which organization unit they come, 
are seldom conceived or used for significant decision-making 
by managers. Therefore, I would like to provide the rationale 
for softer data uses and outline some potential soft data 
approaches which highlight the way in which soft data can 
provide the fulfillment of the sound management principle. 

THE SOFT DATA COMPONENT 

In the final analysis, all decisions are made by hemans 
and ultimately and directly affect the decision makers as well 
as significant numbers of other humans. This is true in 
university management as well. In addition, because of the 
intellectual freedom and lack of managerial hierarchy in 
institutions of higher education, the constituents of univer- 
sity management— faculty, students, and other staff— 
reasonably expect to have significant input to important 
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decisions. They also have the potential to reject decisions and 
more actively and effectively demonstrate dissatisfaction 
than do members of other types of organizations. For these 
reasons, university managers must be aware of the attitudes 
and perceptions of their internal constituents if they are 
going to operate effectively and responsively. Further, 
because institutions of higher education are in existence to 
serve the society of which they are a part, it behooves the 
managers of any institution to be aware to some degree of 
the attitudes and perceptions of the population external to 
the institution. It is through such knowledge, both internal 
and external, that effective realization of institutional 
objectives can be achieved. These attitudes and perceptions 
can be measured only by soft data approaches. Now we have 
our rationale. 

Let me say before citing examples of such soft data 
methods, that I am quite aware of the shortcomings of 
present methodologies in soft data areas. Although we 
recognize shortcomings in our class size statistics and cost 
ratios, we still use them (while always seeking improvements) 
since they give us a partial picture rather than the alternative 
of no picture at all. 

The Campus Environment. 

The area of perceptions of the campus environment, 
popularized by Pace, Stern, Marks and others, while sonj '- 
what passe in psychological measurement circles these days, 
offers an excellent example of possible uses of soft data. 

Either by focusing on the entire institutional environ- 
ment or a specific sector of interest, the perceptions of such 
environments could be measured using a variety of subject 
populations. The most obvious certainly are students, faculty 
and staff. In addition, there are sub-populations of interest 
within these groups, as well as others outside the institution 
such as the community or the institution’s board of control. 

In a study conducted at The Pennsylvania State 
University, 1 using a freshman sample, the perceived 
differences between what the subjects saw as the ideal 
environment versus the real environment were measured. 
Aggregated statistics showed in what areas of the Penn State 
environment there were similarities or differences between 
what the freshmen saw as ideal and what they perceived as 
the actual state of affairs. Looking at it positively, the results 
indicated the degree of “fit” between what the student 
expected and found was quite high. The freshman sample in 
this study typically viewed characteristics which they felt 
were not ideal as uncharacteristic of Penn Staie. It seemed, 
therefore, that they saw their impending college experience 
as a good experience and viewed the university in the best 
possible light. In other words, an incoming freshman without 
any college experience perceived the environment of his 
college as representing a good “fit” with his expectations and 
personality. This suggests the desirability of subsequent 
measures which would highlight any change or movement of 
the real away from the ideal and pinpoint the areas of the 
campus environment in which such change occurred. 
Significantly, with this sample of essentially satisfied fresh- 
men there were areas in which there was dissonance between 
the perceived and the ideal. These areas thsu represented 



salient unsatisfactory areas in the institution which could 
indicate the need for attention by a concerned administra- 
tion. While it is true that the dissatisfact ion is imputed to the 
subject population, such a finding does represent a potential 
trouble area which could be valuable warning to an 
administrator. 

Additional information from this environment 
perception method can be gotten when various populations 
or sub-populations are compared. For example, if significant 
differences are found between the perceptions of the student 
population on any segment of the campus environment, 
valuable information for decision-making has been learned 
concerning potential difficulty, need for change, or obvious 
misperceptions. 

As another example, if perceptions of students could 
be measured longitudinally, the differences could be signifi- 
cant in terms of how their perceptions have changed. Think 
of what might be learned about student unrest and the 
potential for violence, if perceptions of the student popula- 
tion could be compared before and after a campus crisis such 
as a sit-in arrest situation. 

Institutional Goals. 

In a study using similar measures, Gross and 
Grambsch 2 measured by a national sample the perceptions of 
administrators and the perceptions of faculty concerning the 
goals of the university. Among other issues, they looked at 
the priority ranking of university goals and delved into the 
perceived goals question and compared faculty responses 
with those of administrators. They found that faculty and 
administrators were not far apart in their perceptions and 
that the perceived and preferred goals were in close con- 
gruence in each group. 

While the methodology of the Gross and Grambsch 
analysis has been attacked, the potential for using the kind of 
information they collected is great if it is available from your 
own institution. Even if the discrepancies between faculty 
and administrators and between perceived and preferred 
goals were few, a vice president for academic affairs might be 
quite interested in what the nature of the differences were. 
In addition, these days when the use of planning pro- 
gramming budgeting systems (PPBS) requires that we clearly 
set forth our goals and objectives in an institution, a study of 
this type could be an excellent starting point for a dialogue 
with faculty concerning such things. 

Innovation Introduction. 

Another relevant example would be the use of per- 
ceptual measures to evaluate the impact of changes on 
campus— especially new innovations such as management 
information systems, program budgeting, or a new form of 
governance. It would be quite interesting to know the level 
of understanding and the perceptions of those affected 
during the implementation of an information tool such as a 
simulation model. Their perceptions could be assessed 1) on 
the source of the innovation in the institution, (pushed by 
the executive officers, the computer people, IR, etc.) and 2) 
on the reasons for and effect of the innovation, (seen as a 
threat, as positive, as negative, L' political, or as beneficial). 



